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Something Wants to Happen 
By W. SHERMAN SKINNER 


African Women on the March 

































jg, pveeat ALWAYS, when we want to go 
somewhere, by bus or by trolley, by 
train, ship, or plane, we must pay first. Two 
exceptions come to mind. One was an open- 
air trolley that took me to a second-rate 
amusement park, in boyhood days. The 
conductor made his perilous way upon the 
catwalks on either side, collecting fares as 
the car lurched along. The other was a 
merry-go-round whereon the attendant 
stepped from whirling lion to plunging 
horse, taking our dimes. At each ride we 
hoped we might be skipped, but it never 
happened; we had to pay in the end. 
So it is on the journeys we choose through 
life. We always have to pay, and for a 
worthwhile destination, we must pay first. 
It costs to live a life of Christian achieve- 
ment; the payments are in terms of self- 
discipline, hard study, unselfish labor. And 
the rewards are often long delayed. To 
make lasting friendships, win a college de- 
gree, establish a home, achieve competency 
in one’s work, cultivate fellowship with 


Pay As You Enter 


Christ—often these achievements require 
years of effort. 

But if we choose to make life a selfish 
joyride, we can forget the price for awhile. 
The cheap thrills come quickly, and the 
payment for riotous living may be long de- 
ferred. But the payment is dear: unfitness 
for achievement, for wholesome family life, 
for noble friendship, for divine companion- 
ship. 


We MAY WONDER why life is ordained 
so—that when we choose good we must 
pay for it first, but when we choose evil we 
get it at once and pay afterward. It seems 
that evil has the advantage. 

Yet the greater rewards come to those 
who pay first and wait. The great satisfac- 
tions come from escaping the slavery of the 
present and, rising above the fetters of time, 
in cherishing and achieving higher, more 
distant goals. Perhaps this is a part of our 
schooling for eternity. The sign on life’s 
bus is clear: Pay As You Enter. 


—Epwarp W. StrmMson 
Pastor, Knox Presbyterian Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



































Flees Colombia After 18 years 
«... Your paper containing an article 
about persecution in Colombia (PReEsBy- 
TERIAN LIFE, April 29) was sent to me by 
a friend. I can and did appreciate that 
article since I have gone through a bit 
while serving eighteen years in Colombia. 
The last six years were spent in the 
“Llanos or Casanares.” We were forced 
to leave our home, school, and church 
because of persecution and being sur- 
rounded by the “revolutionists. . . .”” Some 
hundred believers were forced to leave 
homes, farms and escape for their lives. 
It is two months now and not one word 

has been received from our field. . . . 
—ELEANOR BERCHTOLD 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands 


Showing Requested 
« Thanks to PRESBYTERIAN Lire and S. 
Franklin Mack for the review of Stars 
in My Crown in the May 27 issue. I 
have sent a copy to the manager of my 
neighborhood theatre with the request 
that this feature be scheduled for early 
presentation. I hope all Protestants will 
support this film at the box office, so that 
Hollywood will be convinced in terms it 
understands best—a jingling cash register 
—that the production of more and better 
pictures with religious themes would be 
good business.) —-Mrs. ARTHUR MILLER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondent Challenged 

« As chairman of Synod’s Committee on 
Christian Education, I cannot allow the 
statement from a Fellow of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, as published in the 
“Sounding Board” (P.L., May 27), to go 
unchallenged. That statement concerns 
certain self-help programs in our Presby- 
terian colleges as featured recently. The 
insinuation seems to be that students in 
these schools are scholastically inferior. 
and would do better to put the time now 
used in practical campus projects to use 
in the library or study hall. . .. The work 
program, as I know it at Park College . . ., 
is not primarily a means of reducing tui- 
tion, but rather a method of combining 
the theoretical knowledge of the class- 
room with the practical application of 
that which is to be learned. .. . 

Then let us take the correspondent at 
his word and state, as does he, that we 
measure results by “the amount of the 
college that works its way through the 
boy . Park College seniors have 
taken the Graduate Records Examination 
as given by the Testing Service Bureau 
at Princeton, New Jersey. These examina- 
tions are given in most colleges and uni- 
Versities of our land. The average expec- 
tancy is a score of 500. This year 90 per- 
cent of the seniors at Park scored higher 
than that figure. 54 percent scored over 
600 as against a national average of 17 
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percent, and 12 percent scored over 700 as 
against a national average of 3 percent. 
For the past three years, three students 
each year have scored over 800, the maxi- 
mum expectancy, placing them in the up- 
per 1 percent of achievement for the 
country as a whole.... 

If there are some who still believe 
that the small college is a place for those 
who cannot make good in larger insti- 
tutions, or if there are still those who 
think that self-help and knowledge are 
mutually incompatible, it gives us satis- 
faction to offer some objective evidence 
to the contrary. —Stuart M. PATERSON 


Pastor, Westport Presbyterian Church 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Medicine Hunt” Sidetracked 
« An article appeared as a news item 
(“Medicine Hunt’’) in your March 18 is- 
sue which concerned me. It was to the 
effect that the Young Adults Group of 
the First Church of Oklahoma City col- 
lected and sent to me in Guatemala a 
shipment of medicines. 

Knowing your zeal for accuracy in re- 
porting news, and in case no one has al- 
ready commented on the article, I should 
like to make a correction. The Oklahoma 
Young Adults did a fine job of collecting 
the medicines and were in correspondence 
with me about it. However, it developed 
that they were unable to send the drugs 
to Guatemala because of red tape and reg- 
ulations. I am informed that the drugs 
actually went to one of the Missions sta- 
tions working among the Indians within 
the U.S.A. —Catvin P. Watts, M.D. 


Guatemala, C.A. 


Worldly Practices Invade Churches 
« In a recent issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
(May 13) a letter appeared condemning 
smoking in our church buildings. The 
inference was that smoking in our church 
buildings could be a step in the direction 
of an invasion of other worldly practices. 
I take it the inference was to “so called” 
social drinking. Gambling in the form of 
bingo and raffling has already invaded 
many churches. 

We do not need to delude ourselves. 
Drinking has already invaded practically 
50 percent of our Protestant homes to 
some degree. . . . If the teaching is true 
that the Church is the extension of the 
homes of the community—well? 

—Auvucust E. Harris 


Pastor, Coachella Presbyterian Church 
Coachella, Calii 


Readers Pray for Mexico Church 

« ... Thank you for running the story 
(“Collapse in Mexico’) and picture of 
our ruined church in the April 1st edition 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Although we sent 
it in as a news item, it has brought an en- 
couraging response from many hitherto 
unknown friends who want us to know 
that we are being remembered in their 
OGGNOTS ... .< —CHARLES E. TERRY 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Mexico, N.Y. 








Asking Them Questions, Third 
Series, issued this week by the Oxford 
University Press, is an invaluable contri- 
bution. Edited by Ronald Selby Wright, 
the book presents answers to such ques- 
tions of British schoolboys as: How can 
a good God allow so much suffering in 
the world? Isn’t Christianity ‘played out’? 
Can a Christian really love his enemies? 
Although the writers deal with the ques- 
tions asked by youth, there is little that 
does not speak as well to the doubts, the 
worries, and the wonders of adults. 


The following three paragraphs from 
the editor’s preface give a glimpse of the 
purpose and the scope of the book: 

“More and more of those who profess 
the Christian Faith and see in it the only 
answer to the world’s problems must ‘Put 
on the whole armour of God,’ and not 
retreat another yard. They must be able 
and ready to give reasons for the faith 
that is in them. Dr. C. S. Lewis has re- 
minded us of the ‘obvious’ fact that each 
generation is taught by an earlier genera- 
tion, and that ‘the sources of unbelief 
among young people today do not lie in 
these young people. The outlook they 
have—until they are taught better—is a 
backwash from an earlier period.’ 

“I was told recently that in a certain 
works, for every one apprentice or work- 
man who had read Mark, four had read 
Marx. Why? Because, though Mark is 
much simpler to read and understand, it 
is also far more revolutionary—for it be- 
gins with a revolution in one’s own self. 
There is a great truth that needs stress- 
ing in the words of Mark Twain: ‘Most 
people are bothered by the passages of 
scripture they don’t understand. But for 
me I have always noticed that the pas- 
sages that bother me are those I do un- 
derstand.’ 


—o— 


These are the weeks of college and 
high school commencements, when the 
boys and girls are convening for final ses- 
sions. They are being told by adult speak- 
ers of their paradoxical futures, of bright 
promises mingled with the dismal uncer- 
tainties. To them I would commend a 
quatrain by Thoreau, which incidentally 
might be a suitable inscription for a sun- 
dial. 


“Methinks all things have travelled 
since you shined, 

But only time and clouds, time’s 
team have moved, 

Again foul weather shall not cloud my 
mind 

And in the shade J will believe, 
what in the sun I loved.” 
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Wait Patiently 


RADFORD TORREY was a well known 

American ornithologist and nature 
writer of the last century. He knew that 
the processes of nature are slow and can- 
not be hurried. He knew that a long in- 
terval must exist between the seed time 
and the harvest, between the first tender 
green shoots of the spring and the golden 
hues of the autumn. He knew that to see 
a nesting bird in a swamp or in a treetop 
required infinite patience. He combined 
his knowledge of nature with his Christ- 
ian faith in the hymn 

Not so in haste my heart! 

Have faith in God and wait ; 

Although he linger long, 

He never comes too late. 
Patience or long-suffering, as it is some- 
times called, is an important virtue, which 
most of us prescribe for others but have 
too little ourselves. 

There is patience in well-doing. 
Paul called it exactly that when he spoke 
of “patient continuance in well being” 
(Romans 2:7), and in Hebrews (12:1) 
advised, “Let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” Our Lord de- 
scribed the seed which fell on good 
ground in this way, “They. which in an 
honest and good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with 
patience” (Luke 8:15). Why must the 
Christian exercise this continued patience 
in well-doing? Because we believe that 
God is always on the side of good, good 
for our lives and good for the world. 

There are many discouragements in 
well-doing. In spite of my best efforts, my 
own behavior isn’t much better than it 
was a year ago. The devil never seems to 
take a vacation. But God never takes a 
vacation either. He is always lifting on 
the better side of my life. therefore I 
must run my race with patience because 
he has set it before me and is with me 
every step of the way. Well-doing in the 
community and in the nation takes pa- 
tience, too. It means endless meetings, 
petty bickerings, stubborn and selfish peo- 
ple to be moved. Yet God is on the side 
of every effort for good, no matter how 
long it takes. As someone said, “Have pa- 
tience. You can even carry water in a 
sieve—if you wait until it freezes.” 

Or there is patience in tribula- 
tion. Paul called it exactly that (Ro- 
mans 12:12). James spoke of it, too, 
“Take, my brethren, the prophets, who 
have spoken in the name of the Lord, for 
an example of suffering, affliction, and of 
patience” (James 5:10). That means pa- 
tience in all kinds of tribulation—sick- 


ness, sorrow, anxiety, burdens. Why 
should a Christian be patient under tribu- 
lation? Because he believes that God in- 
tends us to wring some good out of every 
difficulty. ‘“‘We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God” 
(Romans 8:28). You will remember the 
lines of John Milton, written at the age 
of forty-four when his blindness became 
total, after which he was to live for 
twenty-two years and to compose some 
of his greatest works. 

Doth God exact day-labour, light 

denied, 

* I fondly ask ; but patience to prevent 

that murmur, soon replies .... 

Or there is patience in hope. “But 
if we hope for that we see not, then do 
we with patience wait for it” (Romans 
8:25). It takes a lot of patience to hope. 
“Thy Kingdom,” prayed for millions of 
times, has not come. Yet the Christian 
believes that God’s triumph is sure and 
certain and that God works through the 
rise and fall of civilizations to do what 
seems best in his sight. 

“In your patience possess ye your 
souls,” the Scriptures declare (Luke 
21:19). As Christians we believe that 
means patience in well-doing, in tribula- 
tion and in hope. For God is always on 
the side of right. He is anxious to help 
you snatch some good out of every tribu- 
lation. The final victory of his Kingdom 
is the only thing of which you can be sure. 

Prayer—Give us patience, O God, 
when impatience is most easy and most 
natural, that we, like our Lord and Mas- 
ter, may learn to be long-suffering for the 
right things. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—Fruit of the Spirit—Long-suffering, 
Galatians 5§:22-26 

Second Day—Wait Patiently for God, Psalm 
37:1-9 

Third Day—Patient Continuance in Well-Doing, 
Romans 2: 1-11 S 

Fourth Day—Run with Patience, Hebrews 1 2:1-/ 

Fifth Day—Bring Forth Fruit with Patience. 
Luke 8:4-15 

Sixth Day—Patient in Trubulation, Romans 
12:10-21 

Seventh Day—Long-suffering with Joy, Colos- 
sians 1:9-18 

Eighth Day—An Example of Patience, James 
5:10-20 

Ninth Day—All Things Work for Some Good, 
Romans 8:28-39 

renth Day—Reviled, Reviled not Again, I Peter 
2:21-2 

Eleventh Day—Patience of Hope, I Thessalon- 
ians 1:1-10 

Iwelfth Day—With Patience We Wait, Romans 
8$:22-27 

rhirteenth Day—Through Patience the Promises. 
Hebrews 6:1-12 

Fourteenth Day—-In Patience Win Your Soul, 
Luke 21:5-19 

—LAWRENCE MacCo.it Horton 
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‘SHOP TALK 








One of our associate editors. 
Janette Harrington, received an in- 
vitation the other day to attend the 
Fiftieth Anniversary celebration of 
the church in which she grew up, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Logan, 
Ohio. As she was unable to go, she 
sent this letter instead: 

“I think I could find my way 
blindfolded to the pew where we 
always sat, and point out where 
all our friends were seated, in 
the dark. And I could practical- 
ly count the pillars in the Sun- 
day school room where I used to 
watch with pride my father con- 
ducting the opening exercises. 
He had the knack of what we 
used to call in those days “chalk 
talks” and often punctuated the 
lessons with brisk cartoons. 

“Besides being Sunday school su- 
perintendent, he was clerk of the 
session. My mother taught a class of 
young women, which is still called 
the Harrington Class. Her sociability 
was a family joke—we always used 
to tease her about being the last one 
out the door. I wish I had a chance 
right now to shake hands with as 
many friends. 

“All this is remembered, I 
discovered recently, by our new 
Moderator, the Reverend Hugh 
I. Evans. When he came to 
Athens Presbytery (which in- 
cludes Logan) to take his first 
church, he told me, he took his 
presbytery examinations sitting 
at our dining room table. 

“The memories invoked by the an- 
niversary just go to show that nos- 
talgia doth make reminiscencers of 
us all, and the roots of the home 
town church go deeper than we 
think.” 


GN 


“We can be represented as 
conduits through which the 
stream of Christ’s life would 
flow. But if we are not properly 
connected up, if we are out of 
line and lying across the path of 
his life in a disarranged tangle 
of crazy angles, we only get in 
the way. And that. one fears. is 
exactly what happens,” says the 
Reverend W. Sherman Skinner 
in “Something Wants to Hap- 
pen” (page 7). The article is 
based on an address on New 
Life, given at General Assem- 


bly. 
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THE COVER 
The information on the church 
baby clinic described in “How 
Babies Saved a Church” (page 9) 
comes to us from the Reverend 
Stuart R. Oglesby, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church (U.S.) of 














Atlanta, Georgia. Administering the 
needle in the picture is Dr. Joseph 
Yampolsky, who has been on the staff 
of the clinic since its organization 
twenty-eight years ago. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
What goes on “Behind the 
Bamboo Curtain” will be the 
subject of an article written by 
the Reverend Lloyd S. Ruland. 
Secretary for China of The 
Board of Foreign Missions, Mr. 
Ruland will analyze the present 
state of affairs in China, as it 

affects missionary activities. 


The Reverend Earl W. Crawford 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, will be the next 
contributor to “I Believe,” writing 
on “Repentance and Faith.” 


The unique Fourth of July 
ceremonies held annually by 
the Nez Percé Indians near 
Cragmont, Idaho, will be _ re- 
counted by the Reverend Clif- 
ford Drury. 








Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











An Informed Church Is a Responsive Church 


A young man raised in New York city visited a 
farm for the first time. Pointing to an exceptionally 
large porker he asked, “Approximately how many hams 
can you get from a hog that size?’’ Many church mem- 
bers know as little about the world-wide work of their 
Church as that youth did about farming. 

Thanks to the able leadership of such men as John 
T. Peters and Arthur H. Limouze. Presbyterians have 
an unexcelled technique for their every member can- 
vass. Yet even among churches that fully utilize its ed- 
ucational feaures, many members know little about 
their Church’s work except what they learn from the 
canvasser’s brief visit (if they happen to be home when 
the canvassers call). 

Advertising men say, “What a man is not up on, he 
is down on.” In view of the sketchy knowledge the 
average Presbyterian has about his Church, benevolence 
giving is surprisingly good. Presbyterians are generous. 
When they are informed, they respond. 

An informed church is a responsive church. 
The business of informing the church cannot be left 
solely to the pastors, for even where they faithfully 
present the wider work of the Church from their pul- 
pits, those who need to hear it most are not there to 
hear it (70 percent who on any given Sunday, even at 
the height of the Church year, will be absent). 

The church cannot be kept informed by direct mail- 


ings from national offices. Thirty thousand is a large 
general mailing from a Board. It is not clear that all 
Board communications are faithfully read, but even if 
they were, thirty thousand is mere token coverage for 
2,400,000 members and it is an expensive coverage. 

If the membership is to be informed there must be 
an attractive messenger visiting every home regularly. 
For this reason the “Every Home Plan” for PRressy- 
TERIAN Lire means much to the pastor and local church 
as well as to the national agencies. A careful survey of 
the readers of this church paper reveals that 82 percent 
read with most interest the devotional and doctrinal 
sections. This means, for churches that adopt the plan, 
an effective parish visitor and Christian teacher enter- 
ing every home, every two weeks. 

One of the pastor’s most serious problems 
grows from the fact that, while there is in every church 
a devoted inner group of the concerned who can be 
counted on to work faithfully, attend regularly, and 
give generously, there is a far larger number whose 
relation to the church is casual. The aim is to bring this 
outer fringe into the center and transform nominal 
Church membership into active discipleship. 

As an indispensable and effective step to this end the 
General Assembly has wholeheartedly adopted the 
Every Home Plan for PRESBYTERIAN LiFe and com- 
mends it to every church. 


General Assembly: Inspired Tension 


It is the business of the General Assembly to 
be inspiring. People who cross the continent for such a 
meeting are entitled to a spiritual lift. Much of this lift 
comes from the popular meetings. The importance of 
these meetings cannot be over-stressed. They not only 
speak to the city where the Assembly meets. they also 
tend to create the atmosphere in which issues are dis- 
cussed at the business sessions. An inspired group will 
face tense and critical issues more realistically and ef- 
fectively than a bored group. Therefore. efforts of the 
General Council to assure the quality of these meetings 
are fully justified. At this Assembly the popular meet- 
ings were good. Some were very outstanding. 

It is also the business of the General Assembly to 
speak. ‘The General Assembly is the highest judicatory 
of the Church. It shall represent in one body all the 
particular churches of the denomination” (Form of 
Government NII-]). 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more repre- 
sentative body. The fact that most churches so rotate 
the office of commissioner that each minister serves in 
his turn and each church is represented by its elder in 
its turn, whatever its disadvantages, tends to confirm 
the genuinely representive character of the Assembly. 
Its judgement reflects the mind of the Church. 

The General Assembly frequently speaks from 
the inspiration of an inspired moment. For this reason 
some tend to discount its pronouncements as subject to 
revision in the somber reflections of some duller day. 
But religion teaches us to trust our high moments. 


Christians must either do this or give up their convic- 
tions about “inspired” truth. “See thou make all things 
according to the pattern showed Thee on the mount.” 

One is impressed by the difference between discussions 
at the General Assembly and other conventions and 
gatherings where men air their views. Debate is, at 
times, vigorous and heated. Emotions run high because 
differences are sharp and sincere. but there is a restraint 
and courtesy which is seldom transgressed. After the 
voting of their differing convictions, the commissioners 
go out arm in arm “agreed to differ, resolved to love.” 

There were two interesting local tributes to 
the Assembly. One was from Alfred Segal in his column 
Cincinnatus in the Cincinnati Post—under the caption, 
Big Hand for the Presbyterians U.S.A., he writes “Cin- 
cinnatus, who is of another religion, could feel some- 
how Presbyterian upon reading a resolution of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. ‘We are deeply concerned 
about the hysteria which fear and suspicion are arous- 
ing in the public mind. We destroy a man when we 
loosely and falsely charge “Communist” or “Fascist.” ’ 
Cincinnatus applauds the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
for speaking up like a Christian and an American.” 

The other tribute was from an elevator operator in 
a hotel who asked if “all these people” were ministers. 
When she was told that half were ministers and half 
were elders, according to Edward W. Stimson, the pastor 
host, she answered that she could tell that they were 
all Christians because they were “all so happy and all 
so busy, and all so nice.” 
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Something Wants to Happen 


There are 800,000,000 people who claim to belong to 


Christ—potentially a colossal world Christian revolution 


By W. SHERMAN SKINNER 


, WORLD IS IN SORE NEED of some- 
thing happening and—the thing with 
which we are chiefly concerned—some- 
thing wants to happen. In speaking of the 
New Life Movement, Dr. George Sweazey 
recently said to me, “I have the feeling 
that things want to happen, if I can man- 
age not to get too much in the way.” 

Something wants to happen now. Some- 
thing did happen nineteen centuries ago, 
the biggest thing that ever happened to 
our world. God in Christ came down into 
the stream of history in so unique a series 
of events that they constitute the point 
from which all the rest of time is reck- 
oned. He took hold of the lives of men 
and women and changed them. When 
men had been confronted by this Jesus of 
Nazareth, they had faced the ultimate 
issue of life, and whichever way they 
turned from him, they were never quite 
the same again. Then he did more. These 
lives he had remoulded began to make a 
difference with the way men lived and 
with the world in which they lived. Some- 
thing powerful had happened, with trans- 
formed men and their life together. 

Actually, those events were only some- 
thing beginning to happen. Ever since 
then the flood of something great, the 
flood of the Kingdom of God, has been 
surging forward, sometimes barely per- 
ceptibly, sometimes breaking through with 
the force of a mighty thrust, now here, 
now there. It ran over the Mediterranean 
world like wildfire; at one early time it 
broke out in China and then receded, at 
another in the Balkans, in the British 
Isles, and the Scandinavian peninsula. 
For centuries the tide would ebb; then 
would come a Reformation, or a Great 
Awakening, or a great century of mis- 
sions. And so, from time to time, it has 
been happening for nineteen hundred 
years. 

These facts and the commands and 
promises of Christ must pound in the ears 
of anyone who looks out over our world 
teday. He has commanded us to bear wit- 
ness, to go after men, to bring the whole 
world to him. His power has already been 
demonstrated. And he has promised to go 
with us, even unto the end of the world. 
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Do you ask what this ‘“‘something”’ is, 
that we are saying wants to happen? 
Christ wants to fan into flame the sparks 
of old loyalties in the hearts of men. He 
has some 800,000,000 men and women and 
young people in the world who claim to 
belong to him, who at some time have 
had a love for him, a faith in him, stirred 
in their hearts. Eight hundred million! 
They are potentially a colossal world 
Christian revolution. When the fires of a 
genuine Christian devotion blaze in them 
again, something will happen. 


Cxnast still wants to get hold of new 
hearts. He wants the man next door to 
you, the man on the street-car, the man 
at the next machine to be brought face 
to face with him. He wants to lay claim 
to all men; he wants to make them over. 
He wants new Christians and old ones to 
be so contagious that they will start a 
chain reaction, and the stream of his 
power will run through human life around 
the world. 

What is the something that wants to 
happen? Christ wants these rekindled and 
transformed men and women to live his 
life at the burning points of human re- 
lations. I have an idea he wants men and 
women who are unreservedly committed 
first to him in the key positions in in- 
dustry, and in labor, and in labor-man- 
agement relations, and in secretarial po- 


sitions, and in labor union membership 
—men who will dare to stand at those 
points together and insist that nothing 
less than the Way of Christ be taken— 
men who would die before taking any 
other way. He wants men to go into 
politics and diplomacy who are first of all 
Christ’s men and are at the same time the 
smartest and wisest and best men these 
positions have ever had, and who would 
die before stopping short of his way in all 
their responsibilities. He also wants the 
people in your block and your P.T.A. and 
your shop and your club to be men and 
women and young people who in all the 
relationships of the community will in- 
sist on Christ’s way—on his love, his 
selflessness, his truth. All this, in a flood 
across the world, wants to happen. 

The Holy Spirit is the power of it 
all. He is the agency of God for doing 
it through human lives of which Christ 
has got hold. And the Holy Spirit has 
been given. The New Testament says you 
cannot even say Jesus is Lord except by 
the Spirit. So if there is any spark or 
touch or hint of all this in you, the spirit 
of the living God is at work in you. The 
power is there. 

Moreover, the past three years, under 
the New Life Movement, have proven 
that great things can happen. They have 
been the biggest three years of growth in 
the history of the Presbyterian Church. 
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Lives that had been fighting the Church, 
like Paul, have been turned into its great 
strength. Hearts that had cooled have 
been warmed and awakened. Churches 
that had languished have been revitalized. 
Hundreds of new ones have started. Some- 
thing is stirring. Something is moving. It 
is as if a dam holding back the great 
sweep of the Kingdom of God had been 
bent and in places broken, and the flood 


Drop Thy still dews of 
quietness, 
Till all our strivings 
cease: 


Take from our souls 
the strain and 
stress, 


And let our ordered 
lives confess 


The beauty of Thy 
peace.... 


of Christ’s power were surging behind it 
and about to break through and spread 
over our civilization with redemptive. 
transforming life. There are a thousand 
indications that something wants to hap- 
pen now. 

The trouble is that we stand in the 
way. Has it ever occurred to you that we, 
who so much want these things to hap- 
pen, who are so thrilled at the things 
which have taken place—that we could 
possibly be what is holding its fullness 
back? 


Yo SEE, we are the channels through 
which the power of Christ must work. He 
uses human instruments. He left it up to 
his friends to carry on unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. We of the 
Church are the body of Christ on earth 
now, and, if he is going to be felt and 
heard, we are his hands and his voice. 
His love and his power and his truth must 
be expressed through us. 

And here is the paradox. The very per- 
sonalities through whom he works are the 
ones who may most effectively stand in 
his way. If we are the channels, and if 
we may return for a moment to the fig- 
ure of the flood of his power which is 
wanting to break out into the life of the 
world, perhaps we can be represented as 
conduits through which the stream of 
Christ’s life would flow. But if we are not 
properly connected, if we are out of line 
and lying across the path of his life in 
a disarranged tangle at crazy angles, we 
only get in the way. And that, one fears, 
is exactly what happens too often. 

Something wants to happen. Something 
wants to happen through you and me. 
Something wants to happen now, and now 
may be the last chance for centuries. But 
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here we stand—these selves of ours, in- 
different or proud or discouraged selves; 
selves that are running hard, to the point 
of nervous exhaustion, in a thousand dis- 
connected directions; selves that some- 
times think they know the way better 
than Christ; selves that are loyal in a 
moderate way; cold selves that are moved 
but not enough. And nothing happens. 

But it can happen. This is the paradox 
stated from the other side: the very per- 
sonalities who often seem to stand in the 
way are the ones through whom it can 
happen. It can begin right here now. It 
has to begin wherever you are. It has to 
begin where anything in this whole realm 
of life begins, down inside you and me. 
The inclination was to let the logic of 
what we have been saying carry us to the 
declaration: “Then get out of the way!” 
But it is not quite as simple as _ that. 
The alternative to obstructing him need 
not be to get out of the way. There is 
a better one: it is so to stand and live 
that the power of God will flow through 
our re-ordered lives. 

Have you ever stopped to imagine how 
futile and impossible existence in a great 
city would be if the electric power con- 
duits, the gas lines, the water mains, the 
telephone cables—all the channels of the 
basic means of civilized life—somehow 
got blasted out of place and twisted and 
broken and disconnected. They would 
stand there useless, and life in the normal 
sense would stop, and very little could 
happen... until... until a master mind 
took control and began to reorganize and 
mend and direct. 

And for us, whose disconnected, un- 
used, broken, over-emphasized _ selves 
stand here in the way, there is one Master. 
It is that strange Man of the Cross, still 
suffering, still towering triumphant over 
all others, still meeting us wherever we 
turn, if we will see him. And there is 
one way for him to take over. It begins 
when you and I come face to face with 
him again. Will you turn to him squarely 
in your heart? As you behold him on his 
Cross, are you not made woefully aware 
that you have failed him, that you have 
heen busy about too many things? As you 
see the deep, compassionate understand- 
ing in his face and hear him say, “Son, be 
of good cheer: thy sins are forgiven,” 
does your love not run out to him? Do 
you not want to say, “I thank Thee, Lord. 
Help me to give Thee my life. Take out 
of it everything that stands in the way. 
Let me leave all that with Thee.” 


Ix THAT MOMENT a new kind of life, be- 
gins to stir within you. You return again 
and again to his feet to have it replen- 
ished. Daily you dig a new channel of 
intimate companionship with him, and 
there is less and less of you and more and 
more of him until you can say with Paul, 
“It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

Then. for the practical mechanics of 








causing the things to happen which he 
wants, the New Life Movement has pro- 
vided the best means I know for letting 
them come, because it does require a 
definite technique. In all my experience 
no finer materials from anything in the 
life of the Church have come down to us 
than in these years from the Department 
of Evangelism. One of the good things 
about them is that they do not set up 
rigid machinery to stand in the way. If 
in our own personal re-commitment and 
a sense of inescapable urgency they are 
used, something will happen. Here are 
offered the means for letting it happen 
through church officers, through the 
church school and other organizations, 
through a revitalized Christian thinking, 
through a refreshed preaching, through 
the lay evangelism which is the New 
Testament method. 


I; WILL NOT HAPPEN without effort, with- 
out sacrifice. To get our ineffective selves 
out of the way is to put our remade selves 
so completely at the disposal of Christ 
and the movement of the living Spirit of 
the living God that we may fairly burn 
out without being consumed. The symbol 
of the New Life Movement is a burning 
heart offered to God in an outstretched 
hand. But it may not be done without 
hurting the hand. And I seem to remem- 
ber, at the first thrust of our faith. some 
wounds in a pair of hands. But I believe 
the Church is ready for this. 

And then it can happen. There can 
be a sweep of redemptive power through 
our civilization such as the world has 
never yet known. More and more lives 
can be claimed for Christ, touched by 


«Shall we not open the 
human heart... 
Never to close and 


stand apart? — 
God is a force to give 
way tol! ey: 
God is a thing you 
have to do! 
God can never be 
_ ¢aught by prayer, 
_ Hid in your heart and 
Let God through! 


him, and changed. The society in which 
we live can be transformed. 

It wants to happen. If ever in the 
history of the world any people had the 
responsibility for letting it happen. it 
rests on you and me now. Dare we stand 
in the way? 


This manuscript is based on an address given 
at the meeting on evangelism at the General 
issembly in Cincinnati. 
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How Babies 
Saved a Church 


ee ee DANNy didn’t mind go- 
ing to church. But it was a funny 
place to see a nurse, and when white-clad 
Mrs. Nolan stuck a long needle into his 
arm, he didn’t like it a bit. 

When this imposition was repeated a 
week later, Danny kept a stiff lip and 
didn’t cry. But the third time was just 
too much. Danny let fly at Mrs. Nolan 
with a string of—for an eight-year-old— 
sizzling invectives. 

The minister standing by took Danny 
aside and talked with him. His mother 
reported later that he had added a peti- 
tion to his bedtime prayer that night— 
“ .. and you might as well bless old Mrs. 
Nolan too, she’s not so bad after all.” 

For twenty-eight years, children and 
their parents have invoked blessings for 
Mrs. Nolan, supervisor of the Baby 
Clinic at Central Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.), Atlanta, Georgia. The Baby 
Clinic, started because many parents in 
the neighborhood could not afford ade- 
quate medical care for their children, has 
given 116,000 treatments to 18,000 babies 
and small children since its beginning in 
1922. 

Doctors have cooperated generously 
with the program from the beginning. and 
the Henrietta Egleston Memorial Hos- 
pital of Atlanta takes clinic patients who 
require hospitalization. Among the fifteen 
physicians on the Clinic staff, the Jewish. 
Catholic, Baptist, Lutheran, Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian faiths are represented. 


T ue CLINIC maintains a medicine closet 
for patients whose parents cannot pay for 
their prescriptions; last year alone more 
than forty-two hundred prescriptions were 
filled without charge. A sewing circle of 
women in the church makes thousands of 
baby garments every year for the Clinic’s 
patients, and a hospital committee makes 
layettes for babies-on-the-way. 

The Clinic has saved many babies’ 
lives. But the babies, in turn, have saved 
the life of the church, according to Pastor 
Stuart Oglesby. 

Other downtown Atlanta churches have 
had to move to the suburbs or be dis- 
solved. Central is the only Protestant 
church in Atlanta that has remained more 
than fifty years in its original location. 
“The Baby Clinic,” says Dr. Oglesby, “has 
been the means of holding together the 
membership of Central because so many 
find in it the most satisfying form of 
Christian service.” Central is today 
“stronger numerically, financially, and 
(we trust) spiritually than we were thirty 
years ago.” 
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Director Mrs. Nolan examines one of the 18,000 children treated in last 28 years. 
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In Cameroun, West Africa, women’s missionary society meets at hospital. Members hope to convert natives in Spanish Guinea. 


Women on the March 


a new way of life 


Christianity has given women in Africa 


By ELSIE CULVER 


pow PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN met at 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, for the 
Quadrennial meeting of their National 
Council of Women’s Organizations on 
June 13, one of their guests was Rebecca 
Aka Mbayi, of Spanish Guinea, Africa. 
Now president of the Rio Muni Pres- 
byterial Society, Mrs. Mbayi was born in 
a clay-floored cabin in a small village 
along the coast of Africa. Her father 
was a Christian and an active church 
worker. Rebecca accompanied her father 
on some of his trips by sailboat up and 
down the coast to visit isolated churches. 
She went to a mission school and married 
a young Christian of the local church. 
Rebecca and her husband owned a cof- 
fee plantation which yielded a sizable in- 
come, but both agreed that the Lord’s 


work was more important than making 
money. So while her husband makes 
enough to cover their simple plan of liv- 
ing by acting as caretaker for one of the 
mission stations, both he and Rebecca de- 
vote themselves whole-heartedly to Chris- 
tian work. Rebecca has visited hundreds 
of communities—both those where a 
church is already established, and those 
where she thinks one should be. She 
travels sometimes by bus, but more often 
afoot, sometimes days on end, over rocky 
roads. Sometimes she goes by sailboat 
over the open sea. Last August, when it 
seemed desirable to combine the “beach” 
and the “bush” areas into one women’s 
organization, Mrs. Mbayi was the unani- 
mous choice for president. 

Rebecca Mbayi's story typifies the en- 
ergy and effectiveness with which the 
Christian women of the Cameroun and 
Spanish Guinea have set about expressing 


their religion. The formation of the over- 
all organization which she heads sets a 
tangible seal on one of the most remark- 
able chapters of progress in recent Chris- 
tian history. 

It hasn't been easy for Cameroun wom- 
en to take an active part in church work. 
Traditionally less independent than wom- 
en in our culture, they have been in- 
clined to leave matters requiring initia- 
tive to the men. Some years ago they 
were shy about going to church at all. 
and attended only at the insistence of 
missionaries. Until very recently, they 
preferred to sit together on their own 
side of the sanctuary. Now the new self- 
respect they have gained with the Chris- 
tian teaching about God and man is re- 
sulting in more and more congregations 
seating themselves by families. But the 

n men are inclined to be jeal- 
ous of their place in the church, and 
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when the women of a newly organized 
presbyterial sent them a greeting, the men 
looked down their noses and refused to 
recognize a communication from an or- 
ganization which, so far as they were 
concerned, did not exist. 

The average woman in the Cameroun 
works very hard in her home and in the 
garden or fields, and has only the most 
meager equipment and possessions. Yet 
she seems always to find time and money 
for Christian work. Her home is quite 
likely of palm thatch, with no chimney, 
no windows, and a packed mud floor. 
There will be low beds and table of bam- 
boo, a drying rack, some huge pots, uten- 
sils of gourds, various grinding stones (for 
meal, peppers, etc.), and wooden spoons. 
Big baskets of peanuts and millet will 
stand in the corners if she is fortunate. 
and herbs and corn will hang, drying. 
from the roof. She is up at dawn, caring 
for her plot of vegetables. gathering fire- 
wood, preparing the evening meal for the 
family (there is only one full meal a day). 
And always there are children to be cared 
for. 


Tue EARNESTNESS which these women 
put into their work for their Lord might 
well be a model for Christians every- 
where. One Nsamba Binga—Binga means 
“work,”’ Nsamba, “group’—brought great 
baskets of food to their monthly meeting. 
And in the Cameroun, a basket holds fifty 
to a hundred pounds of food. Did they 
unpack it and have refreshments? No— 
after the meeting they walked singing to 
the government hospital and laid their 
food, and four hundred francs in cash. 
before the doctor. They told him that 
they knew he had difficulty in feeding 
all his patients, so they had brought this 
gift to help him. The dumbfounded doc- 
tor exclaimed, “But who sent you? Why 
have you come?” The spokesman re- 
plied, “We are just Christians who wish 
to help those who suffer.’” Said the doc- 
tor, “I’ve spent many years in many col- 


school girls (below) practice their knitting, while a native nurse (right) carries prepared milk to mission’s orphanage. 


onies, but I never saw anything like this.” 

To their annual meeting last year these 
women, most of whom would be counted 
as “very poor” by women in America. 
brought 177,000 francs (about $1,000)— 
filling a duffelbag with bills. Eighty-five 
percent of this money was earmarked for 
various phases of the evangelism task in 
the Cameroun, only fifteen percent kept 
for the group’s contingent fund and cash 
on hand. 

A constant object of their zeal is mis- 
sions, by which they mean extending their 
religion into outlying districts. among peo- 
ple whom, traditionally. they have con- 
sidered their enemies. When a group of 
women met for a week of prayer, fellow- 
ship, and leadership training, they gave 
$600 designated for sending evangelists 
to five new outposts. 

But they’re not satisfied to give just 
money. A group of fifteen women of 
Spanish Guinea walked for two days to 
the place where they could get boats for 
the island of Corisco which lies some 
twelve miles off the coast. Toward ten 
o'clock the second night, they arrived at 
the island in three small boats, singing. 
Lanterns blinked on in the village, and the 
people came down to the shore to see 
what was happening. The women visited 
every house and held nine meetings. 

One woman told a missionary who was 
leaving on furlough: “Tell the women of 
America that Christ has united the tribes 
of Rio-Muni; that I, a Kombe woman, 
have slept in the same bed with a daugh- 
ter of the Okak.” The Kombes and 
Okaks have long been bitter enemies. 

There is a story about one minister who 
thought he would like to wear a cap and 
gown in pulpit, and suggested that the 
women might use some of their funds to 
buy him one. “Never,” said the women. 
“We raised our money for missionary 
work, not to buy dresses for men.” Con- 
sidering that the Cameroun was definitely 
a man’s world just a few years ago, the 
women are learning to speak up. 


Superstition, polygamy, poverty, and 
disease fill the social background against 
which these women must mold _ their 
Christian lives. It is a funeral custom 
of the country that when a man dies, his 
mother’s tribe comes in and carries off 
everything of value from the home, leav- 
ing his widow without even food. One of 
the projects of the Christian women is 
to try to break this unhappy custom by 
attending the funerals whenever possible 
—with food and help for the widow. 


M ANY MOTHERS still die at childbirth. 
In the old days there was no effort to 
keep the child alive in such cases. He 
was buried with his mother. No family 
would have risked a curse by taking him 
to rear. Now such a child can be left in 
the care of MacLean Hospital, which 
will find a Christian couple to adopt the 
baby and give them lessons in child care. 
Nursing in a Christian hospital or teach- 
ing in one of the many Christian schools 
of West Africa are attractive careers for 
the few women who are free to undertake 
full-time service for the Church. 

The Drum Call, quarterly of the West 
Africa’ Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, comments: “Women of Africa 
are coming into a place of leadership, 
service, and influence that would not have 
been thought possible in past years.” The 
force of this temperate statement—the 
mushroom growth it indicates—can be 
understood only by noting that the older 
of these women can remember the days 
when missionaries in some areas were mis- 
trusted and shunned because they wore 
clothes. They must, it was felt, be con- 
cealing some loathesome disease. 

Thus quickly has the old drama been 
reenacted in the Cameroun: first, the 
Bible came into the country; then a new 
kind of self-respect, new motives and as- 
pirations; then churches, hospitals, liter- 
acy, schools—a pervading transformation 
of social life. Now lately, the women are 
taking a creative and a leading role. 











Presbyterian Women: 
“Thine Is the Power’ 


The crowd in the huge auditorium 
was expectant. After four busy years of 
Christian work in home, community, and 
nation, the representatives of more than 
half a million Presbyterian women had 
come to a warm but pleasant seashore 
conference center in New Jersey last week 
to discuss their progress and plan for the 
future. 

But more important, the hundreds of 
women from all parts of the world had 
come to the fourth quadrennial meeting 
of the Presbyterian Church’s National 
Council of Women’s Organizations in 
Ocean Grove. New Jersey. to rededicate 
themselves to the fact that the power of 
Christianity was the only force that 
would save the cold-war world of 1950. 

Mrs. John Irvine, retiring Council 
president, told the opening day audience 
in the Ocean Grove auditorium that “We 
shall go forth from this meeting em- 
powered by God's spirit to help to pene- 
trate the forests of misunderstanding, of 
tension and strife; to proclaim with great- 
er fervor, ‘Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.’ ” 

The Pennsylvania churchwoman told 
her fellow-workers that there were three 
important reasons for the Ocean Grove 
meeting. The first was because “we are 
in need of spiritual power. With all pre- 
tense cast aside and deeply conscious of 
our failures in fighting the battle against 
unrighteousness in our time. we have 
come to find the meaning of the only 
power that can prevail against sin.” 

She said, “We are here also because 
we need each other Perhaps the 
thing which we shall remember longest 
after this meeting will be the people who 
helped us discover the things in our lives 
which have hindered the flow of God’s 
power through us and those who, through 
lives committed to Christ, inspire us to 
an effective witness to our faith in Him. 

“We are here to find new ways in 
which to do His work. Resources beyond 
our former imagining are at hand, but 
the goals which are set and the practices 
which will be suggested after you have 
discussed your problems must be only 
those which will bring glory to God.” 

In the evening after Mrs. Irvine’s 
welcome to the delegates, Dr. Raymond 
I. Lindquist, pastor of the First: Presby- 


terian Church, Orange, New Jersey, 
stressed the power of Christianity in his 
keynote address on the theme of the con- 
ference—“Thine Is the Power.” 

Dr. Lindquist said that the trouble with 
the world today was not that it needed 
new ideas but that it had never really 
tried to accept the idea of Christianity. 
“One of our persistent temptations,” he 
said, “is to try giant tasks without wait- 
ing for outsized spiritual energy.” 

But he had praise for the work of 
Christian women through the years. He 
stated that the divine power of Christ 
has worked in women “in quiet but irre- 
sistible ways .. . . Indeed, your program 
of evangelism, stewardship, reconciliation, 
and world Christian fellowship has made 
necessary this quadrennial meeting and 
will in turn form your spiritual strategy 





Full reports on the news of the 
quadrennial meeting of Presbyterian 
women’s organizations at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. will be carried in 
the July 8 issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE. —THE EDITORS 











for years to come. And this is so, not 
because you have the power. but because 
God is willing to give power to those 
who humbly use it for Christ... . 

“Our world is obsessed with the thought 
of power. usually power for destruction. 
It dwells in the valley of the shadow of 
violent power. Some of the world’s doubt 
and fear has washed its acid way into the 
Church. Christians have not dared to say 
it, but they have thought. ‘Can it be that 
the God who has suffered so much for His 
world will let it be lost now?’ 

“Then in a calmer mood, the Christian 
has risen from his prayer and heard a 
voice in which he has not been able to 
disbelieve, say, ‘All power is given unto me 
in heaven and earth. Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations. I am with you 
always, even until the end of the world!’ ” 


Race Relations: 
Step Toward a Goal 

In 1946, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. declared that 
the goal of the Church in racial and cul- 
tural relations was a “nonsegregated 
Church and a nonsegregated society.” Al- 
though the Presbyterian Church, other 











Protestant churches, and the nation have 
a long way to go to reach this goal, signifi- 
cant progress has been made in the past 
few weeks. 

In late April, the national assem- 
bly of the Methodist Women’s Society 
of Christian Service passed without a 
dissenting vote a resolution calling upon 
The Methodist Church to rid itself of the 
“sin of segregation in the organizational 
structure of the Church.” At present 
Methodist Negro churches are in a sepa- 
rate conference. The day after this action, 
the University of Louisville became the 
sixth Kentucky college to admit Negro 
students. Next year, the University 
trustees announced. the Negro branch of 
the school will be closed. 

Last month. the  1,500,000-member 
American Bowling Congress struck a 
clause from its constitution limiting 
membership to “whites only.” Early this 
month the Women’s International Bowl- 
ing Congress followed suit by changing its 
by-laws which had restricted its member- 
ship to whites. 

But the most important step was 
taken by the United States Supreme 
Court when it handed down three unani- 
mous decisions this month involving 
segregation of Negroes in educational 
institutions and in railroad dining cars. 
The actions did not generally outlaw 
segregation in public carriers or schools 
and did not upset the fifty-four-year-old 
ruling that “separate but equal’ facilities 
for Negroes is within the law, but it did 
open the door for further action on these 
problems. 

The Reverend William McConaghy, 
head of the Presbyterian Church’s Insti- 
tute of Racial and Cultural Relations, 
called the decisions “the most important 
thing regarding segregation in the past 
fifty years. The reverberations will be na- 
tion-wide and world-wide.” He added that 
the decisions would probably be a help in 
the U.S. struggle against Communism. 

In one of the two opinions on 
educational institutions, the Supreme 
Court ordered the University of Texas to 
admit Heman Marion Sweatt, Texas Ne- 
gro, to its all-white law school. The ruling. 
written by Chief Justice Fred Vinson, 
held that a state law school recently set 
up in Texas for Negroes could not pro- 
vide them with an education equal to the 
University of Texas Law School. There- 
fore, the court said, Negroes had been 
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denied the guarantee of “equal protection 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution.” This case was of 
special interest to many Protestants be- 
cause the Federal Council of Churches 
last October filed an amicus curiae (friend 
of the court) brief in the Supreme Court 
supporting Mr. Sweatt’s viewpoint (P.L., 
Oct. 29, ’49). 

In the second educational decision, the 
Court ruled, again unanimously, that G. 
W. McLaurin, a Negro graduate student 
at the University of Oklahoma, could not 
be made to sit apart from whites or be 
separated in other instances. This de- 
cision, also written by Chief Justice Vin- 
son, held that such restrictions deprived 
Mr. McLaurin of “his personal and 
present right” to equal protection of the 
laws. 

Justice Harold C. Burton wrote the 
8-0 railroad decision, which stated that 
the Southern Railway violated the Inter- 
state Commerce Act when it refused to 
seat a Negro in a dining car except at a 
table reserved for his race and curtained 
from other passengers. 


Mixed Marriages: 
The Answer Is “No” 

The question of mixed marriages was 
in the news last month all the way from 
Cincinnati to the Soviet Union. 

Although the problem of the remarriage 
of divorced persons caused much mixed 
comment at last month’s Presbyterian 
General Assembly in Cincinnati. (P.L., 
June 10), the mixed marriage situation 
was handled speedily and decisively. 


In a historic move, the Assembly voted 
to join with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in warning all members not to 
marry Roman Catholics if the marriage 
involves “a promise to have their chil- 
dren brought up in a religious system they 
cannot accept. . . . We assert that in no 
circumstances should a member of this 
Church give any understanding, as a con- 
dition of marriage, that the children 
should be brought up in the practice of 
another communion.” The Assembly called 
upon “all ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church to inform our people of this action 
in all its implications.” The Episcopal 
Church passed this same resolution at its 
triennial General Convention last year. 

In Washington, D.C., the Assembly's 
action was happily noted by a Roman 
Catholic spokesman. The Very Reverend 
Francis J. Connell, a professor at the 
Catholic University of America, stated 
that the Presbyterian stand promotes the 
objectives of the Catholic Church in 
condemning mixed marriages. He said, 
“We are very happy they are taking this 
stand, which tends to diminish the number 
of mixed marriages. 

“The Catholic Church has always op- 
posed mixed marriages. not only because 
of the danger to the faith of the Catholic 
party and of the child, but also because 
they often turn out unhappily for the 
non-Catholic party.” He added that from 
now on no Catholic would be allowed to 
marry a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian 
because of the resolution. 

A few days before Father Connell’s 
statement. the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion registered its opposition to the 
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Presbyterians greet 150,000th DP. According to reports, 150,000th DP to enter the 
U. S. was to be Mr. Bernhards Epermanis, who was going with his family to Perry, 
N.Y., under sponsorship of the Fred Pattridges of Perry’s Brick Presbyterian Church. 
But when boat arrived, the Epermanis’ daughter, Dace, 12, was 150,000th. 
From left, Mr. and Mrs. Pattridge greet Dace, her parents, and 15-year-old brother. 
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Catholic rules regarding mixed marriages. 
The Baptists, meeting in Boston for their 
forty-third annual conference, passed a 
resolution repudiating Catholic “claims 
to authoritarianism” in marriage. The 
Convention declared that the Roman 
Catholic Church was invading the “princi- 
ples of religious and social freedom” by 
attempting to imply that non-Catholic 
marriages were of “an inferior and less re- 
ligious nature” than marriages performed 
within the Catholic Church. The Con- 
vention urged Baptist pastors to in- 
struct their young people about the prob- 
lems of marriage with Catholics. 

In Soviet Russia, the Communist 
Youth Organization newspaper, Komso- 
molskaia Pravda, warned its members in 
an editorial released in the U.S. last 
month that church marriages are definite- 
ly out. A Communist Youth (Komsomol) 
member asked the paper about marrying 
his sweetheart in a church. The paper 
replied, “Bolsheviks stand for science, 
but religion is something opposed to 
science. Therefore the Communist Party 
has been carrying on... the propa- 
ganda of scientific knowledge directed 
against every sort of religious preju- 
mct, ..«. 

“It is clear that religious beliefs are 
profoundly alien to our convictions . 
and fundamentally contradict the tasks of 
Communist education. . . . You, a con- 
vinced atheist, can you possibly think that 
you can get married in a church without 
changing your convictions . .. ? What 
will the youth think of you if they know 
that you have not been able to change 
the convictions of your future wife or to 
explain to her where she has gone astray, 
but have yourself waived your convictions 

. and gone to church? They will say: 
this is not a true Komsomol member.” 


Arizona Presbyterians 
Have Best Giving Record 


Presbyterians in the Synod of Arizona 
led the Church in the percentage increase 
of benevolence giving for 1949, accord- 
ing to figures released last month by the 
Church’s Committee on United Promo- 
tion. The figures were based on benevo- 
lence giving by local churches in 1949 
compared with 1948, exclusive of funds 
raised by Presbyterian women’s groups. 

Churches in the Synod of Arizona last 
year contributed $38,640 to benevolence 
causes, an increase of 18.83 percent over 
their benevolence giving in 1948. The 
average increase for all the synods was 
6.03 percent over 1948. Second was the 
Synod of South Dakota, with an increase 
of 17.39 percent; the Synod of Indiana 
was third with an increase of 16.16 per- 
cent. Others in the top ten included the 
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Synods of Ohio and Oklahoma, 15.33 per- 
cent; the Synod of Idaho, 14.8 percent; 
the Synod of Texas, 13.89 percent; 
the Synod of Colorado, 13.65 percent; the 
Synod of New Jersey. 11.99 percent; 
the Synod of Montana. 10.8 percent, and 
the Synod of Florida. 10.31 percent. 

Synods which bettered the average in- 
crease of 6.03 percent included Baltimore 
(9.32); Blue Ridge (9.61): Canadian 
(9.27): Illinois (9.03): Kansas (7.46); 
Kentucky (8.85); Nebraska (9.31): New 
England (7.12): New Mexico (7.28); 
Oregon (6.39): Pennsylvania (8.7): Utah 
(6.21), and Wisconsin (8.9) 

The total from churches in Pennsyl- 
$1.895 868. an increase of 
more than $150,000 1948. The 
Synod of New York was second in total 
giving with $1,020,352. Thirty-five of the 
thirty-nine synods reporting showed gains 
over 1948. Twenty-four were above the 
average gain. 


vania was 
over 


Regional Synod Group 
Appointed by Assembly 
Last vear the 161st General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church took many 
ictions looking changes in the 
structure and organization of the Church 
The three most important actions were 
the sending down to the Church’s pres- 
byteries of three proposals. These pro- 
known as overtures A, B, and C, 
would have authorized, if passed. the 
realigning of the Church’s forty synods 
larger 
strengthening of the 


Teves ard 


posals 


“regional’’ synods, the 
Assembly’s interim 
agency Council, and the 
formation of a permanent committee on 
nominations for General Assembly posts. 

During the past year, the 265 pres- 
byteries voted on these overtures. Only 
one, overture A. was adopted by a ma- 
jority of the presbyteries. The presby- 
teries’ actions made it essential for this 
\ssembly to consider the 
realigning the forty present 
twelve regional areas. 


into 


the General 


vear'’s General 
problem of 
svnods into som, 

As the job of transforming the forty 
synods into twelve is one of 
historic \ssem- 
bly voted last month to take plenty of 
time in its consideration of the matter 
The Assembly approved the recommenda- 
tion of its Special Committee on the 
Structure and Organization of the Church 
headed by Dr. Robert Whyte of Cleve- 
land’s famous “Old Stone” Presbyterian 
Church, to ask Moderator Hugh Evans 
to appoint a new committee to tackle 
this specific task. 

The new committee “shall consult with 
the synods concerning the formation of 
which will enable the 
Church... to meet. its 


around 


significance. the General 


regional synods 
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General Assembly visitors. Joseph C. Grew (left), former ambassador to Japan, 
and Dr. Hashiro Yuasa (right), president of new International Christian University 
in Japan, are shown with Dr. John Mackay, president of Church’s Foreign Missions 
Board at Overseas Breakfast in which future of new university was discussed. 





opportunities and responsibilities in the 
most effective way and shall recommend 
to the General Assembly a plan of district- 
ing of regional synods which shall in- 
clude the whole Church. 

“In order that full opportunity be given 
to the synods for ample consideration of 
the problems involved. the committee 
shall report its progress to the 163rd 
(1951) \ssembly. It shall. if 
possible. make its final report and recom- 
mendations to the 164th (1952) General 
Assembly. In its report the committee 
shall set forth any objections proposed 
by a synod. . . . The right of a synod to 
appeal to the General Assembly shall al- 
ways be recognized. : 

“The General Assembly which re- 
ceives and endorses such recommenda- 
tions shall commit them to the Church 
for study during the ensuing year. and 
the subsequent General Assembly shal! 
make final decision. . Each regional 
synod. when consulted. shall, in accord- 
ance with the action of the 161st General 
Assembly . determine the number of 
its presbyteries, and shall report their 
number and bounds to the General 
Assembly for its approval. The right of a 
presbytery to appeal to the General 
Assembly shall always be recognized.” 

The commissioners at Cincinnati also 
voted that the executives for these region- 
al synods be called general presbyters. 


General 


Church to Consider 

New Seminary in West 
When the Presbyterian Theological 

Seminary in Omaha. Nebraska. was dis- 

continued in 1943. more than half of the 

United States from west of the Missis- 


sippi River to California was without a 
Church school for ministers. But last 
month in Cincinnati, the General Assem- 
bly took steps to see if the Presbyterian 
Church did need a seminary in this area. 

Dr. Hugh Evans, the Church’s new 
Moderator. was asked by the Assembly to 
appoint a committee “to make a survey of 
the needs for another theological semi- 
nary in the territory lying between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and extending from North Dakota 
to Texas, inclusive. to be located at 
Omaha or elsewhere in that area.” 

The Assembly asked that the com- 
mittee “consider strategic location, avail- 
able students, and sources of financial 
support for a theological seminary capable 
of meeting the standards of such institu- 
tions in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
and that the committee cooperate with 
the Council on Theological Education and 
report to the 163rd General Assembly.” 


Double Anniversary 


It was a double-header anniversary 
that the Reverend Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Chalmers McKean celebrated recently in 
Hollywood, California. Fifty years ago 
last month they said their marriage vows, 
and on their wedding night Dr. McKean 
was installed as pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Holton, Kansas. 

Dr. McKean, pastor emeritus of the 
West Hollywood Presbyterian Church, 
and Mrs. McKean were honored recent- 
ly at a reception by several hundred 
church members and friends. They were 
also feted at a surprise party by the West 
Hollywood Rotary Club, of which Dr. 
McKean is past president. 
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But the biggest surprise of all was the 
arrival of their son, F. W. McKean, and 
his wife, from Hawaii. They came es- 
pecially for the wedding observance. 

Dr. McKean, author of The Magnetism 
of Mystery and The Legacy of Great 
Days, was a member of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly’s permanent Judicial 
Commission in 1925-29. 

Pastorates he held after the one in Hol- 
ton, Kansas, included two others in that 
state, in Salina and Winfield. In 1913 he 
was called to the largest Presbyterian 
church in Iowa, Central Church in Des 
Moines. World War I found him serving 
on the Presbyterian National War Com- 
mission. He left Des Moines to become 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Spokane. Washington, and finally he came 
to the West Hollywood church, from 
which he retired in 1944. 


Mothers Honored 


Presbyterian mothers. singly and _ in 
groups, were honored last month within 
the Church and outside as the nation ob- 
served Mother’s Day. 

In addition to the mothers previously 
honored (P. L., May 27), Presbyterians 
in Wisconsin and Illinois were also named 
is state Mothers of the Year. They are 
Mrs. Harry Spence of La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, a member of North Presbyterian 
Church, and Mrs. John Kemp of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Kewanee, 
Illinois. 

Born in Hokah, Minnesota, Mrs 
Spence taught in rural schools before her 
marriage to Mr. Spence, who served as 
principal of grade schools in La Crosse for 
more than forty years. 

Mrs. Spence has been president of the 
La Crosse Council of Church Women, of 
the YWCA, the La Crosse Woman’s Club, 
the Presbyterian Missionary Society, and 
the presbyterial. She has been chairman 
of the Red Cross surgical dressing center, 
captain of the Girl Scouts, superin- 
tendent and teacher of church school, and 
a member of former President Hoover's 
commission on better homes. 

The Spences have four children. 
One of them, Dr. Ralph B. Spence. pro- 
fessor of education in Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College, New York, is 
educational consultant for the New York 
youth commission. Another son is Lloyd 
W. Spence, city editor of the Everett 
(Washington) Herald and chairman of 
youth activities in Everett. Mrs. Malcolm 
Brown, a Madison, Wisconsin, housewife. 
is a member of the Madison Council of 
Girl Scouts, and Mrs. Harold Murphy, 
Milwaukee, is editor of the American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy. 

The Illinois Mother of the Year, Mrs. 
Kemp, is unusually active in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Kewanee. For 
forty-one years she has been teacher of 
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Picture Finds Pastor 


A= published in PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, plus the diligence of a CARE 
mission chief, recently combined to bring two needed CARE packages from 
a Manhasset, New York, donor to a Presbyterian minister in South Korea. 

The story begins late in April, when CARE headquarters at 20 Broad St., New 
York City, received $20 from Miss Agnes L. Morrow, of 122 Sussex Drive, Man- 
hasset, with a request that two packages—a baby food and a woolen suiting 
parcel—be delivered to “Pastor Kim. pastor of Presbyterian Church, Seoul, 
South Korea.” 

Next step saw the order routed to Robert J. Fairgraves. CARE mission chief 
in Korea. who immediately found himself faced with a problem. The name 
“Kim” in Korea is the equivalent of Smith or Jones in the United States. And 
in Seoul, swollen to a population of a million and a half by the influx of refugees 
from the North and repatriates. new churches—including several of the Presby- 
terian denomination—have mushroomed to take care of the newcomers. Inquiry 
revealed that there were at least ten Presbyterian “Pastor Kims.” 

Things seemed to be at an impasse. But mindful of its promise of guaranteed- 
delivery, CARE wrote to the donor, requesting more explicit information. In re- 
ply, a letter from Miss Morrow explained: “My only guide was this recent 
picture in our Church magazine, PRESBYTERIAN Lire.” And she enclosed a 
clipping of the magazine photo. 

Headed ‘Presbyterian Church in Korea.” the caption with the photo (P. L., 
April 1) explained that of the two buildings pictured, in a slum section of Seoul 
one had formerly been the home “of church Pastor Kim” until the need of the 
church and prohibitive building costs made it into a house of worship. 

In the hope it would be of help. the clipping was forwarded to CARE’s Korean 
mission. Once again, the mission chief set out to find the Pastor Kim. This time, 
he was able to enlist the help of a young Presbyterian teacher, who recognized 
the church from the picture. And on May 23 the two CARE packages were de- 
livered to Pastor Kim Hyun Byong, of Ai Hyun Church, Seoul. The Mok Sa, 
or preacher, was not at home at the time of the delivery, but the gifts were most 
gratefully received by his wife. 

CARE’s mission chief also reported that Pastor Kim has ministered to the 
people of the neighborhood—one of the poorest and most over-crowded sections 
of the city—ever since the Ai Hyun Church was founded eighteen years ago. In 
his work he has been supported by his wife. who also worked for twenty-three 
years at the Severence Union Hospital (run by the Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and United Church of Canada), from which she was graduated as a trained nurse. 

In recent months, the report added. the congregation of Ai Hyun Church has 
grown tremendously, due to the closing of two other churches in the vicinity. 
The church building, though it seems in imminent danger of collapse when seen 
from the outside, is neat and clean and freshly papered inside. On Sundays, 150 
children attend Sunday school. Later, as many as 400 crowd in for services. 





CARE truck in front of Ai Hyun Presbyterian Church, Seoul, Korea, to deliver 
packages to pastor’s wife. Only clue to church was PRESBYTERIAN LIFE photo. 
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the Golden Circle church school class, a 
fifty-four-woman group noted for its 
active participation in church and com- 
munity work. She has also been presi- 
dent of the local presbyterial and vice 
president of the Rock River Presbyterial. 
She has been secretary of the Kewanee 
Women’s Council of Protestant Churches. 

In addition to church work, Mrs 
Kemp helped organize the Kewanee Girl 
Scouts and the Civic Nurse Board. She 
has served on both boards for more than 
twenty-five years. 

Mrs. Kemp has two sons, one a physi- 
cian in Michigan City, Indiana, and the 
other an architect in Dallas, Texas. She 
has six grandchildren. 

Mother’s Day in First Presbyterian 
Church, Harvard, Illinois, brought honors 
to thirteen elderly married couples, who 
seem to be living proof that when First 
Church members get married, they stay 
married. A golden anniversary is past 
history to these twosomes. The anni- 
versaries they are celebrating this year 
commemorate from fifty-one to sixty-two 
years of married life, respectively 

Many of the group are members of the 
Ladies’ Society and the church session. 

The long-married couples include: 
Mr. and Mrs. David Davidson, mar- 
ried sixty-two years: Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Hamlet, sixty-one years: Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Koch, sixty-one years; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. P. Felbeck, fifty-eight years; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Marcks, fifty-seven 
years; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wheelwright, 
fifty-six years; Mr. and Mrs. A. K. 
Palmer, fifty-six years; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Martin, fifty-five years; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Behrens, fifty-five years; Mr 


and Mrs. John Olbrich, fifty-five years; 
Mr. and Mrs. James Fritsch, fifty-two 
years: Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Redmon, 
fifty-two years, and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Paul, fifty-one years. Pastor of the 
church is the Reverend Dr. Gustav A. 
Papperman. 

In the First Spokane Indian Presby- 
terian Church. Wellpinit. Washington. 
Mother’s Day was a day of rest for every- 
one but the mothers. For they planned 
and conducted the entire church service. 
There was a mothers’ choir, and the 
deacons and ushers were mothers. The 
men, including Pastor Robert L. Was- 
son, were members of the audience 
throughout the service. The pastor’s wife 
was chosen “our Church Mother.” 

Eighty-four-year-old Mrs. Henry B. 
Lewis, of the West Hollywood Presby- 
terian Church, Los Angeles, California, 
was honored as the oldest mother attend- 
ing the church on Mother’s Day. Pastor 
Bertil von Norman presented her with a 
corsage and a picture of Christ. 


Washington Center 
Planned for Church 


Big plans are in store for the National 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D. C., according to an announcement 
made at the General Assembly by church 
pastor. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson. 

Dr. Elson said that the church was 
planning to build a ten-story Presbyterian 
Church center in the nation’s capital. 
The cost will be from $750.000 to $1,.000.- 
000, and the building. it is hoped, will in- 
clude a chapel, and offices for National 
Church, the Presbytery of Washington 
City, and for Washington representatives 
of the General Assembly. 

The building will be built. if zoning 


laws permit, on National Church ground. 
In addition to the chapel and offices, 
space is planned for Christian education 
facilities, historical room, library, cafe- 
teria, banquet hall, lounges, and guest 
rooms for Church officials. 


Social Security for 
Lay Employes Endorsed 

Last month the Presbyterian General 
Assembly passed a resolution that was 
good news to thousands of lay men and 
women who are employed by local 
churches and in the Boards and agencies 
of the Church. 

The resolution stated: “That the Gener- 
al Assembly reaffirm its action taken at 
previous General Assemblies that the pro- 
vision of the Social Security Bill now 
pending before the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate be so worded 
as to authorize any religious denomina- 
tion to permit its lay employes to be 
eligible to the benefits of the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 

“That the General Assembly take 
action that all employes of Agencies of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America be made eligible to the 
provisions of the Social Security Act and 
that the lay employes of the churches be 
eligible as the local church may direct.” 


Big Bell in Walters 


After a long and patient wait, the Pres- 
byterian church of Walters, Oklahoma. 
finally has a bell. 

There was no bell available when the 
church was built in 1901, and the belfry 
never did get a tenant. Finally, several 
months ago when the Presbyterian Church 
at Granite was torn down, Mrs. Stella 








General Assembly popular meeting scene. Young people from Carmel and Kennedy Heights Churches in Cincinnati take part 
in a Fellowship tableau at Westminster Fellowship evening meeting. In background are members of Cincinnati Youth Choir. 
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Wollam, a member of the Walters church, 
secure the 1,400-pound bell and had it 
moved some 100 miles to Walters. The 
belfry had to be rebuilt to accommo- 
date it. 

In Walters. First Church is known as 
the “incubator church,” because in it were 
organized the town’s Church of Christ, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Christian con- 
gregations. 

Pastor of First Church is the Rev- 
erend L. H. Knight. who first came to 
Oklahoma in a covered wagon. He at- 
tended Henry Kendall College. now 
church-related Tulsa University, and went 
on to Princeton to study for the ministry. 

Mr. Knight has served churches in 
Kansas, Indiana, New Jersey. and Ohio. 


Chinese Center Planned 


A campaign to raise $150,000 to build 
a new interdenominational Chinese Chris- 
tian Church and Center in Philadelphia is 
now in progress in eastern Pennsylvania. 
The present building is inadequate for the 
rapidly-growing center. 

Backing the project is the 
board of directors. composed of Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists. Episcopal- 
ians, and Evangelical and Reformed 
churchmen. 

The Chinese Christian Center had 
its start in 1941, when Miss Maribelle 
Mackenzie, the present activities director, 
crganized a full-time program at the 
Chinese Baptist Church. In the summer 
of 1942 the interdenominational board 
was formed. The church’s first permanent 
minister, Presbyterian pastor Gilbert 
Lum. was called from California in Octo- 
ber, 1948. 

Church work among Philadelphia's 
Chinese began after 1880. when mis- 
sionary-minded Baptists and Methodists 
began teaching English to inhabitants of 
the city’s Chinatown. Shortly afterward 
a Chinese Methodist Church was organ- 
ized, and later the Chinese Baptist Church. 


center's 


Musical Ministers 


It was no amateur cello-piano recital 
which the people of Lambertville. New 
Jersey. heard in the First Presbyterian 
Church one night last month, for the two 
musicians had played and studied wide- 
ly in this country and in Europe. The 
beautiful music of the great masters 
which they played was enough to hold the 
audience. But there were other elements 
of interest. The younger of the two, the 
violoncellist, was First Church’s interim 
pastor, at present studying for his Doctor 
of Theology degree at Princeton Semi- 
nary. Accompanying him at the piano was 
the pastor of the First Hungarian 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The pair are 
father and son. 
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The Reverend John R. Bodo of First 
Church, a native of Hungary, studied the 
cello with Paul Hutter of the Royal 
Opera House of Budapest and in Geneva, 
Switzerland. He came to the U. S. in 
1940, completed his theological education. 
and held several pastorates. In addition 
he made solo appearances and played 
cello with the Chamber Orchestra of the 
Griffith Music Foundation in Newark, 
New Jersey, and the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Mr. Bodo’s father. the Reverend Dr. 
Charles G. Bodo, studied piano at the 
Budapest Academy of Music. For thirty 
years he has been teaching and accom- 
panying. 














Dr. George Watson displays ribbons and 
cup won at Louisville, Ky., flower show. 


Iris Expert 

Springtime means flower time for mil- 
lions of Americans every year. In the 
past few weeks. thousands of green- 
thumbed plant enthusiasts have been com- 
peting with one another for ribbons and 
prizes in hundreds of flower shows all over 
the nation. Flower displaying is usually a 
women’s sport, but last month in Louis- 
ville. Kentucky, the ladies were dis- 
appointed when an iris expert named Dr. 
George S. Watson walked off with the top 
prize in a city-county show at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

Dr. Watson won the flower show's 
silver cup with seven entries, each of 
which won a ribbon. He is strictly an iris 
man, although he says that many people 
think he’s foolish for concentrating on a 
flower that blooms only once a year. His 
wife. a rose fancier. is one of those peo- 
ple, but Dr. Watson says. “At least iris 
don’t stick you when vou pick them.” Dr. 
Watson has about seventy different va- 
rieties of the flower in his garden. 


Besides being a top horticulturist. Dr. 
Watson is also an expert in church ex- 
tension, mission work, and Christian edu- 
cation for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
This year is his twentieth as field repre- 
sentative for the Boards of National Mis- 
sions and Christian Education in the 
Synod of Kentucky. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Sunday School 
Association and one of the founders of 
the Kentucky State Council of Churches. 
Kentucky born, he went to church-related 
Centre College in Danville and held pas- 
torates in his home state, Oklahoma, and 
Illinois. 


Of People and Places 


® When church school teachers started 
their second year of using the new curri- 
culum in the primary department of 
Grandale Presbyterian Church. Detroit. 
Michigan, they set out to overcome the 
problem of too little time to do too many 
things. One hour on Sunday mornings was 
not enough, they said, to teach a good les- 
son, have correlated activities, and con- 
duct an adequate song and_ worship 
service. So they went to the parents for 
help. got an enthusiastic response, and 
the monthly Saturday Morning Work- 
shop was the result. 

Before each two-hour Workshop ses- 
sion, the parents, (seven or eight usually 
come out to help). are briefed on the 
day’s plans, and each person is assigned 
duties. Children’s attendance is constant- 
ly growing. Of the 120 primary depart- 
ment enrollees. seventy-two on_ the 
average attend the Workshop. Pastor of 


the church is the Reverend William 1. 
Klerekoper. 
@ At the Children’s Day service this 


month in First Presbyterian Church 
Passaic, New Jersey. three ministerial 
students. members of the church, assisted 
Pastor George H. Talbott. The trio was 
the same one that conducted a sunrise 
service there on Easter morning. They 
are Robert Wallman, Frank Ball, and 
Harold K. Justesen, all studying at 
Bloomfield College and Seminary. The 
church session has provided gray gowns 
for the students to use when officiating in 
First Church. 

@ Honored last month for outstanding 
service in Hoboken Presbyterian Church. 
Blawnox. Pennsylvania, were two 
elders. a trustee, and a church school 
teacher. They include elders Albert G. 
Bert and John E. Wightman. fifty years 
service: trustee John Schuck, thirty 
years, and Miss Margaret E. Wightman. 
church school teacher for forty-five years. 
All received gold service pins. During the 
service forty new members received 
membership certificates. 
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®@ Forty-six members were received into 
the little (now 255-member) First Pres- 
byterian Church of Sandpoint, Idaho, 
recently, climaxing twenty sessions of 
communicants’ classes and seven nights of 
visitation evangelism. To help assimilate 
the new members, Pastor Lewis M. Harro 
led a series of forums on the Presby- 
terian Church and the history of Chris- 
tianity. After the series ended, the new 
members were feted at a banquet. With- 
in the last two years, the Sandpoint 
church gained 101 new members, a 65 
percent increase. 

@ Another church with a high New Life 
rating is First Presbyterian Church of 
Paw Paw, Michigan. Twenty-seven 
new members were received there recent- 
ly, among them two eighty-three-year-old 
women, Mrs. Fidelia McWilliams and 
Mrs. Carrie Colby, who were both bap- 
tized and confirmed. In less than three 
years the membership jumped from 163 
to 316, a particularly noteworthly record 
since Paw Paw, with a population of 
2.500, has eight other churches. The 
Reverend Malcolm D. McNeal is pastor. 
®@ Presbyterians in Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, are proud of their centenarian, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Gayle. only living charter 
member of Second Church, which was 
organized in 1872. She is almost 103 
years old and in good health. Friends 
like to hear her tell tales of the early 
exciting days in Oil City. She can re- 
member also the first Presbyterian Com- 
munion service in Oil City in 1861. 

@ Presbyterian Dr. Seward Hiltner, 
former member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
will join the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago on 
September 1 as associate professor of 
pastoral theology. Dr. Hiltner served the 
Federal Council as secretary of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health since 
1938,.and of the Department of Pastoral 
Service since its creation in 1946, 


Texas Scots Don Kilts 
For Psalter Anniversary 

In the he-man state of Texas, one 
would expect men to wear pants all of the 
time. But on May 21 in St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Dallas, skirts were 
the dress of the day—plaid ones. 

The skirtsmen were Scotsmen, however, 
and their kilts brought the proper atmos- 
phere to the occasion, which was St. 
Andrew’s Church’s celebration of the 
tercentenary of the Scottish Psalter (P. 
L., Feb. 4). 

Pastor James E. Detweiler spoke on 
“God Has Given Us A Heritage,” and Mr. 
Andrew McCulloch, a member of the Dal- 
reach Church in the Presbytery of Dum- 
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Kilted Texans celebrate tercentenary of 
Scottish Psalter. From left are: Robert 
McGlashan, William R. Moffat, Pastor 
James Detweiler, and Andrew McCulloch. 
Young Alistair McCulloch is in front. 


barton, Scotland, who arrived recently in 
Dallas, assisted him as a lay reader. Mc- 
Culloch’s son, Alistair, a ten-year-old kilt- 
clad laddie, sang the Twenty-third Psalm. 
The ushers, native sons of Scotland, also 
wore kilts. All hymns sung during the 
service were from the Scottish Psalter. 

Attending the service as guests were 
representatives of Dallas Scottish organi- 
zations. 


Reading Groups 
Have Anniversary 


The small groups of women from First 
Presbyterian Church, Midland, Michigan, 
who meet in one another’s homes to read 
and discuss religious books, recently 
marked their third anniversary. 

Although a polio epidemic during the 
last year reduced the Neighborhood Read- 
ing Groups to the current one circle, 
plans for new circles are being made. 

Midland’s reading groups are somewhat 
like cottage prayer meetings. Women 
meet at one another’s homes, sometimes 
bringing socks to darn. There is no for- 
mality, no refreshments, and no advance 
preparation. One of the women reads 
aloud. 

Through the Neighborhood Reading 
Groups, more than one hundred women 
have been introduced to the current class- 
ics. Some of the books come from the 
church library of several hundred recent 
religious books, and the interest of the 
women has led to the purchase of many 
more books. 

The reading circles grew from the Book 
Forum, a more intensive study. The 
twenty women on the Forum met regu- 
larly with Miss Olive Deane Hormel, now 
on the book review staff of the Christian 


Science Monitor, to study religious books, 
Mrs. Everett Jones, now of Pawling, New 
York, was president of the Women’s Fed- 
eration then. She recognized the value of 
the Book Forum but realized that few 
women in the church had time for the 
study involved. So she and Mrs. Howard 
Spencer, chairman of Christian Education, 
worked out a simplification, which became 
the Neighborhood Reading Groups. 


Expect Five Million 
From Relief Appeal 


Receipts From One Great Hour Of 
Sharing, the concerted relief appeal of 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
held on March 12, will total at least 
$5,000,000 when final tabulations have 
been made, it was announced here by Dr. 
Stanley I. Stuber, National Director of 
the United Campaign. 

While actual cash receipts as of May 
16 were $2,543,790, Dr. Stuber said de- 
nominational leaders have submitted re- 
ports of funds collected in local churches 
which will bring the contributions to over 
the five million figure. 


Anniversaries and Events 
@ Last week was sesquicentennial week 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cooperstown, New York. First Church. 
oldest in Cooperstown, was built on land 
given by Judge William Cooper, founder 
of Cooperstown and father of novelist 
James Fenimore Cooper. 

Honored at the June 11 service was 
the church’s pastor emeritus, the Rever- 
end Dr. Edward C. Petrie of Solebury. 
Pennsylvania, who delivered the anniver- 
sary address. Other speakers during the 
week-long observance were the Reverend 
Arthur W. Mielke of Syracuse, a former 
pastor, and the Reverend Gustavus A. 
Warfield of Rochester, who succeeded 
Mr. Mielke in the Cooperstown church. 
Present pastor is the Reverend Emlen H. 
Zellers, Jr. 

@ In Kingsport, Tennessee, the Old 
Presbyterian Church recently commemo- 
rated its 130th anniversary with a home- 
coming service. The oldest church in its 
area, it is the home church for approxi- 
mately sixty-five persons in _ full-time 
Christian service. Men of the church re- 
cently excavated the basement and built 
new quarters for the expanding work of 
the church. The Reverend L. Morrow 
Witherspoon is pastor. 

@ Last month at First Presbyterian 
Church, Logan, Ohio, (see Shop Talk 
Page 5), a service was held to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of 
the church building. The program was 
the same as that used at the original ded- 
ication service. Pastor of the church of 
400-plus members is the Reverend Henry 
L. Carr. 
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@ In Washington, D. C., the Eastern 
Presbyterian Church (sometimes called 
the “Lighthouse on Capitol Hill”) cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary last month 
with a special service and a Holy Com- 
munion of Thanksgiving. The Reverend 
William Nesbit Vincent. pastor. 
ducted the service. and the Reverend Dr. 
Alfred E. Barrows. pastor emeritus. of- 
ficiated at Holy Communion. Guest of 
honor was Edward H. Betts. eighty-seven. 
only surviving charter member of the 
congregation, 

@ A barbecue supper and a special serv- 
ice marked the first anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Drive-in Church in Big 
Lake, Texas. (P.L., Oct. 15, °49). The 
first drive-in service was held last vear on 
May 29. First organization in the church 
was the choir. Now there is a Westmins- 
ter Fellowship of forty young people and 
a Woman’s Council, organized in March. 
The Reverend Rodney Gibson is pastor. 
@ A new chancel and organ were dedi- 
cated at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Troy, Pennsylvania, last month. at 
a special Sunday morning service. In the 
recital was 


con- 


evening a presented by 
Charles Henderson of First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. The 
chancel furniture was given in memory 
of Arthur Reed McMahan by his wife 
and daughters. and the organ by the wife 
and children of the late Thomas W. Par- 
Pastor of the church is the Rever- 
end Dr. Samuel D. Regester. 

@ The Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, Missouri, will observe its one 
hundredth anniversary on June 25. The 
Reverend David Agnew is pastor. 

@ Also in the Synod of Missouri, a 
ground-breaking service was held last 


sons. 


month for the new educational building 
of St. Louis’s Kirkwood Presbyterian 
Church. The edifice. as planned, will be 
three stories high and will cost approxi- 
mately $170,000, including the cost of im- 
proving the present building and installing 
a new heating plant. The Reverend Dr. 
Marion F. Stuart is pastor. 

@ Another ground-breaking service was 
held in St. Louis last month—this one at 
First Church. To cost $130,000, the new 
building will house the educational and 
social activities of the church. The Rev- 
erend Dr. Roy Calvin Dobson is pastor. 
@ This month marks the completion of 
twenty-five years of service for the Rev- 
erend Dr. A. B. Jackson at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. A reception was held on June 10 
in his home. The church, too, marked an 
anniversary the same weekend—its 116th. 
When Dr. Jackson came to First Church 
in 1925, there were less than 400 mem- 
Now the congregation is almost 
1.000 strong. Dr. Jackson was moderator 
of both the presbytery and synod. 

@ Two churches in Chicago Presby- 
tery recently dedicated new sanctuaries. 
The Crerar Memorial Church sanctuary 
was erected at a cost of $185,000. Pastor 
is the Reverend Harold Wilson. At May- 
fair Church, the sanctuary and additions 
cost $160,000. The Reverend Dr. Wil- 
lian McInnes is pastor. 

@ The approximately one hundred mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church in Po- 
teau, Oklahoma, have but to look at 
a picture recently dedicated in their 
church to remind them of their former 
pastor, the Reverend Dr. Everett J. 
Hendrix, who died last summer. The pic- 
ture, an oil painting of Heinrick Hof- 


bers. 

















Father of the Year. Presbyterian William O. Douglas, U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
(right), receives 1950 Father of the Year award from Alvin Austin, director of the 
National Father’s Day Committee. Nation’s Mother of the Year is also a Presbyterian. 
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mann’s “Christ in the 


Temple,” was 
bought with gift money offered by Dr. 
Hendrix’s family and the congregation. 
The Poteau congregation, though small. 


is active. In the interim between Dr. 
Hendrix’s death and the arrival of the 
Reverend Fred E. Hamlin. present pastor. 
lay services were held each Sunday. Re- 
cent improvements in the church property 
include new windows, carpet. piano. pul- 
pit chairs. and light fixtures. The church 
was also rewired and painted. 


@ The oldest organized Presbyterian 
church in Miehigan, First Church in 
Monroe, recently had its remodeled 


building and new addition dedicated. Cost 
of the entire program is estimated at ap- 
proximately $100,000. Donations from 
the 130-year-old church’s 837 members 
provided the needed funds. Pastor is the 
Reverend Wilfred E. Simpson. 

Stimulus for the building project came 
largely from the fifty-member Men’s 
Bible Class of the church school. They 
have been strongly backing boys’ work in 
the church. and through their efforts to 
provide more room for activities, the new 
addition was started. About two years 
ago they held work bees, whereby pick- 
and shovel-bearing churchmen began ex- 
cavating. The women, too, have been 
active. Three vears ago eight circles were 
formed to unite the women of the church 
under the Women’s Association. Last year 
they raised more than $3,000 for benevo- 
lences and the new building. 

@ In New York state last month, a 
Rural Life Sunday service had the flavor 
of early Presbyterian history. The serv- 
ice, sponsored by the Rural Life Depart- 
ment of the New York State Council of 
Churches, the seven Granges in the coun- 
ty, and the Yates County Pomona 
Grange. was held in the Rushville Con- 
gregational Church. Yates County. Pio- 
neer missionary Marcus Whitman wor- 
shipped there as a boy. The main address 
was given by the Reverend John Youel. 
retired Presbyterian missionary, who spent 
many years in Alaska. Mr. Youel and his 
wife now live in the restored, girlhood 
home of Narcissa Prentiss Whitman at 
Prattsburg. New York. 

@ A new carillonic tower bell system was 
dedicated in Meridian Heights Presbyter- 
ian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
the Sunday before Memorial Day. It 
pays tribute to the men from the Church 
who did not return from World War II. 

Speaker at the dedication was George 
N. Craig, National Commander of the 
American Legion. The front of the church 
was bedecked with eighteen sets of colors. 
provided by the Legion, whose national 
headquarters are in Indianapolis. Pastor 
Roy B. Connor, Jr., officiated at the serv- 
ice, which 750 persons attended. 
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I Believe that sin is not just disobedience to 


a set of laws. It is a matter of the soul’s allegiance. 


Man and His Sin 


By Epwarp A. Mouns 








Fourth in a series of eight articles on 


OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Edited by W. Douglas Chamberlain 








N THESE DAYS, the greatness of man is 

heralded so loudly one would almost 
think it a new discovery. Surely his cities 
are wonderful, his means of communica- 
tion amazing, his discoveries of power in 
nature and control of it fabulous, his ma- 
terial wealth incalculable, his forces of 
destruction incredible. “Great is man, 
self-made, and the maker of his astound- 
ing world!” cry the self-worshippers. 

Long before man lived in cities. or 
needed means of communication other 
than the natural voice, or had seriously 
begun the conquest of nature, the great- 
ness of man was proclaimed. The source 
of this greatness is not in his own achieve- 
ments, but in the nature with which he 
was endowed at creation: “And God said, 
‘Let us make man in our image.’ And God 
breathed into man the breath of life, and 
he became a living soul.” 

Thus man comes as the climax of cre- 
ation. As each preparatory step was com- 
pleted, God, seeing that it was good, went 
on to the next. When all else was ready, 
God created man in his own likeness, 
with dominion over other creatures. The 
Psalmist (8:5) avows, “Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels. and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 
Since God does not have a corporeal body, 
man’s likeness to God cannot be in his 
physical nature, but in his spiritual pow- 
ers. It is in his mind, will, emotions that 
man resembles his creator. These are the 
immortal parts of our nature, enabling us 
to have fellowship with God. 

A necessary part of man’s likeness to 
God is his free moral agency. If man had 
been made with no will, he would not be 
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cut according to pattern. for God does 
have a will, absolutely free. We resent 
regimentation, to be told we must do this, 
or we may not do that. How would you 
feel if you were like a pawn on a chess- 
board, moved by a master hand. with no 
choice, no freedom of will? We know 
within our own consciousness that we are 
free moral agents, so created in the like- 
ness of God, therefore, responsible for our 
actions. 

Through this door, sin slipped into 
man’s life and has been the cause of our 
misery from Eden till now. Confronted 
with a choice, this free man decided to 
disobey God, to explore forbidden realms. 
But having made one free choice. he 
found he was not free any longer. He was 
responsible, bound by the consequences. 
Mankind became then, and continues to 
be, the servant of sin. 

What is sin? When did it come? In 
the language of Genesis, the Serpent, Sa- 
tan, the Devil, beguiled our first parents. 
They listened to him rather than to God, 
and so rebelled and sinned. 


Sw, THEREFORE, is primarily a matter of 
the soul’s allegiance. It is not just a 
cold, hard, matter-of-fact, legal issue, 
obedience to a particular law or set of 
laws. It is a question of whom we shall 
love and follow. The temptation of Jesus 
had one ultimate goal, which is shown 
clearly in the final trial by Satan—‘Fall 
down and worship me. Leave Jehovah 
God alone. I will give you your heart’s 
desire by an easier way.” Jesus, seeing 
through the beguiling talk, reminded the 
tempter, “Thou shalt worship the Lord 


thy God and Him only shalt thou serve” 
(Matthew 4:10). Today, we confront the 
same type of temptations which Jesus 
did. We fail because we do not meet them 
in faith. 


|, = gave us another clear vision of 
this eternal conflict when he said to Peter: 
“Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to 
have you that he may sift you as wheat, 
but I have prayed for you that your faith 
fail not’”’ (Luke 22:31). Here is the real 
eternal triangle. God created man in his 
own likeness and for his own glory. He 
made man free: he loves this creature, 
and draws us to himself by the cords of 
love. On the other side stands Satan, 
tugging at man, tempting him. trying to 
tear him away from the Heavenly Father. 
Which way shall we go? Where is our 
highest allegiance? 

The first commandment likewise re- 
veals the essential nature of sin: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” Sin 
is not just murder. stealing, lying. It is 
putting some one or some thing ahead of 
God in our love and loyalty. If we could 
only obey the first commandment, if we 
could only seek first the Kingdom of God. 
we would have little trouble keeping all 
God’s laws. 

The overt acts that we usually think 
of as sins are but the fruit. The root is 
this disaffection toward God, which since 
that first unhappy choice, has been the 
curse of humanity. Every person inherits 
evil in his nature which leads him to 
disobey God, so falling short of what he 
would have us be and do. As Paul says. 
“For the good that I would I do not: 
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but the evil which I would not, that I do” 
(Romans 7:19). 

If temptation should stand before us in 
hideous form and God should appear in 
his beauty and glory, the decision would 
be very different. But we do not see God 
as we ought, and temptation is so subtle, 
that we do not always realize the choice 
we are making. How many times have we 
said to ourselves: “This is not important. 
This is just a matter of doing as I please. 
It is only a question of whether it is pleas- 
ant to me or not.” Then, when we have 
“done as we please.” we find that we have 
been deceived: ‘‘Every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed.” (James 1:14). 


W: MUST REMEMBER also that sin may 
consist in what we leave undone, as well 
as in overt acts. In the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, the priest and the levite 
are condemned because they did nothing; 
they just passed by. In another parable, 
a father told his sons to do certain tasks; 
one said, “All right,” but did nothing; the 
other said, “I will not,” but later changed 
his mind, and did as he had been told. 
Which son disobeyed the Father? The 
one w10 did nothing. 

Sin, then, is first of all rebellion against 
God. This produces disobedience and 
evil conduct. Having made man in his 
own likeness and for his own companion- 
ship, how can God feel anything but sor- 
row and “holy displeasure” at man’s sin- 
fulness? The holy God abhors sin. Yet 
mankind, upon whom he has lavished his 
love and to whom he has given potentiali- 
ties above every other creature, spurns 
this love. Then, in guilt, he grovels in- 
stead of soaring. How can man treat 
divine love so! 

In a similar way. children are some- 
times cruel to their parents. They accept 
food, shelter, love. care through illness, 
education, knowing that father and mother 
are ready to sacrifice, if need be. that they 
shall have every opportunity. Then they 
walk out, hardly saying good-bye. no let- 
ters home, no love requited, perhaps to 
disgrace the family name. How can a 
child be so ungratetul? Still, it happens. 
Such parents, through tears and with 
bleeding hearts, continue to love that 
child, yearn over him, pray for him. God 
is like that. In spite of our sin, he loves 


us. He hates the evil, and yet he still 
loves us, in spite of our disloyalty. 

Because he loves us so much, he calls 
us to repentance. Hear the prophets call- 
ing Israel to repent: “Return unto your 
God.” Hear John the Baptist calling the 
multitudes in his day, especially the re- 
ligious leaders, to repent, prepare for the 
coming of the Lord. Hear Jesus as he 
begins his ministry calling the people to 
repent and follow him. Hear Peter on 
Pentecost and the other Apostles calling 
for repentance. To every human being, 
the call still echoes, “Repent and follow 
Me.” The Greek word for repentance is 
metanoia, change of mind, change of di- 
rection, a renewal of allegiance to God 
and obedience to his revealed will. This 
is necessary, if we would live. for the end 
of the other road is death. 

Ezekiel said. ““The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” Paul reiterates, “The wages of 
sin is death.” This is not merely the 
physical mortality of the flesh. Whether 
physical death would have been a natural 
course of events, if our first parents had 
chosen differently and sin had not come 
into our life. we cannot say. No one 
knows. We do know the guilty soul is 
alienated from God, unhappy in his pres- 
ence. The Genesis story pictures Adam 
hiding from God because of his sense of 
guilt. Guilt separates man from God. 
This is the ultimate death, the conse- 
quence of sin. 


"Txoss WHO CHOOSE the way of sin are 
caught in a chain reaction. For example, 
each lie demands another untruth and 
another in an effort to cover up our false- 
hood. This increasing sinfulness erects an 
eternal barrier between man and God. 
The chain reaction is broken only when 
man accepts the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus and renews his allegiance to God. 

God takes no delight in condemning the 
sinner. There is joy in heaven over every 
sinner that repents. Peter says that Satan 
“as a roaring lion. walketh about. seeking 
whom he may devour”; but John says, 
“God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” 

“Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve. As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 





Dr. EDWARD A. MOHNS, pastor of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church 


of Seattle, Washington, was born 


in Alabama, has studied here, 


England, and Scotland, and 


served in several pastorates in the 
United States, including both U. S. 


and U.S.A. Presbyterian churches. 
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By JOHN HOMER MILLER 


HESE wise and friend- 

ly messages point the 
way to inner transforma- 
tion and serenity of spirit 
— to the Christian strength 
and confidence that make 
for richer, more purposeful 
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By CHAD WALSH 


HE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY is clut- 

tered with conflicts that were more 
apparent than real. During the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, 
for instance, it was “evolution versus 
Genesis.” 

In the heat of contemporary battle is 
the relationship between psychiatry and 
religion. Ignorance and intolerance on 
both sides have often clouded the issue. 
The Christian has suspected the psychia- 
trist of trying to wipe God and Original 
Sin out of the picture. The psychiatrist 
in turn has frequently regarded Chris- 
tianity as a clumsy attempt to do what 
he can do better. 

It is heartening to know that in some 
places the two have joined hands. There 
has been a rash of books suggesting such 
alliances, but none more helpful than 
The Art of Real Happiness (Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 247 pages, $2.75). 
Written by Norman Vincent Peale, min- 
ister of the Marble Collegiate Church 
on Fifth Avenue, and Smiley Blanton, 
an outstanding psychiatrist. it tells how 
the clinic at the church has succeeded 
in fusing the two forces to give strength 
and meaning to tortured lives. 














Norman Vincent Peale 
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Essentially, it works this way. Psy- 
chiatry is especially valuable in clearing 
up the deep-set emotional disturbances 
that afflict so many people. After these 
are brought under control, the healing 
message and power of the Christian 
faith have a chance to transform lives, 
without first filtering through an almost 
impossible barrier of warped ideas. 

For the person who does not have ac- 
cess to a similar clinic, there is concrete 
and practical advice about overcoming 
the ordinary tensions of living. I can 
vouch for the effectivenes of the “relax- 
ing exercises” in one of the chapters; I 
experimented with them after an eve- 
ning over my desk and found that they 
banished muscular and nervous tension 
like magic. There are also especially 
helpful chapters on alcoholism, marriage 
problems and bereavement. 

I suppose that few churches are 
wealthy enough to afford a clinic of this 
sort. But I wonder whether the idea may 
not be one that can be taken up by 
church federations in almost any town. 
By pooling resources, a common center 
could be established for the many people 
in this hectic age who need both the 
science of the psychiatrist and the good 
news of Christianity. 

For those who have already done 
some preliminary ¢eading in this intri- 
cate field Psychotherapy and a 
Christian View of Man, by David 
E. Roberts (Scribner's, New York, 
$3.00), offers a deeper study. Especially 
suitable for pastors and students in the 
sciences treating of the mind and emo- 
tions, this book applies our new knowl- 
edge to the old problems of sin and sal- 
vation with wisdom and thoroughness. 

I come now to another book which 
also brings a message of hope. though 
in a different connection. In War or 


Peace (Macmillan. New York, 274 
pages, paper $1, cloth $2.50), John 
Foster Dulles—prominent Presbyterian 


layman—gives the answer to the de- 
featist attitude of “No matter what we 
say or do, there'll be a third world war.” 
Mr. Dulles, who has been active in the 


BOOKS 


Some Hopes for the Present 


Some common fears about the cold war and about the conflict 
between psychiatry and Christianity are examined realistically 





John Foster Dulles 


formulating of bipartisan foreign policy, 
is no Pollyanna—he believes the cold war 
will be with us for a long time to come. 
But he thinks it can be kept cold. He 
gives realistic grounds for hope: the sur- 
prisingly long list of UN achievements, 
the success of the bipartisan approach, 
the Marshall Plan. Of especial value in 
his analysis of Communism, which—un- 
like Fascism—is committed not to an all- 
out policy of military aggression, but to 
a method of advance and retreat and ad- 
vance again as conditions permit. 


In brief 


Edward Leroy Long, Jr.. The Chris- 
tian Response to the Atomic Crisis 
(Westminster Press. Philadelphia, 112 
pages, $2). Mr. Long, trained as a civil 
engineer and physicist and now a Presby- 
terian minister. has written the only book 
I have seen on the atom which really 
probes the moral problem at its deepest 
level. He does not come up with any pat 
solution, but the case he makes for “vo- 
cational pacifism’—pacifism not as a po- 
litical expedient but as obedience to the 
will of God—is very difficult to answer. 
He is particularly successful in showing 
how the A-bomb has set in relief certain 
basic moral and theological questions that 
were comfortably overlooked in the good 
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Josephine Delves - Broughton, The 


Heart of a Queen (Whittlesey, New a e * * 
York, 558 pages, $3.50). A historical || QUTV 5,000 Missionaries 


novel that is blessedly different. No lurid 











adventures stalk its pages. The plot sticks 
fairly close to the facts of history, and PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES BRING YOU 
the story of England’s greatest queen is 

told with insight and compassion. The SAFE INCOME AND AID MISSIONS 
struggle between Elizabeth as woman and 
Elizabeth as queen is dramatic and con- 
vincing. 

Walter R. Courtenay, “I Believe, But 
...!”? (John Knox Press, Richmond, 182 
pages. $2.50.) One of the many books on 
the Apostles’ Creed that have appeared 
recently. Mr. Courtenay, a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church. U.S.. writes 
with an emotional intensity rare and rath- 
er refreshing in this day of understate- 
ment. 

Samuel M. Shoemaker, The Church 
Alive (Dutton, New York, 160 pages, 
$1.50). A practical manual for any young 
clergyman about to face the problems of 
parish life. It is also an eye-opener for 
any layman who wants to know the head- 
aches his minister daily faces. 
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Emil Brunner, The Christian Doe- - Annuitie og a 
‘ . . . — a —_* re 
trine of God (Westminster Press. Phila- | nuities- presbyter come vay like the Pers 


delphia, 361 pages, $6). A massive. work ponds on thet . _ Also 
by one of the giants of the Reformed tra- 
dition in modern Europe. Not light sum- 
mer reading, but capable of being under- 
stood by anyone who will take it slowly. 

Frances Winwar, The Immortal Lov- 
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ers (Harper, New York, 344 pages. $4). | ‘ anuitie>- a the 
A deftly written life of Robert and Eliza- | cqift’ featrre “wid ~ he Mis:, 
beth Browning—the story of a marriage wy ike the F fort » 5, will £° eduction 
that was supremely happy despite all is great y er mY deat nout aX Miss M. F- 
obstacles, including the near invalidism cenit y 1 love 


of Mrs. Browning. It is interesting to 
learn that until almost the end of his life, 
Robert Browning’s poetry was scarcely 
known outside of the most advanced 
literary circles—the charge of needless 
obscurity was as freely hurled at him as 
it has more recently been hurled at T. S. 
Eliot and W. H. Auden. Annuity! You thus GIVE to Mission work and, at the same time, 


®@ You've always wanted to give a large sum to Missions. Yet 


perhaps you need an income from your capital. Buy a Presbyterian 
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Your capital, conserved in an Annuity, goes after your death to 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. + seman Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00. 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 

DALE ©. WELCH, President 
ALMA MICHIGAN 





* rT . . “sw ~ 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enrollment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 

1950. Write now for information 


Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 


PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . . . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating ... coeducational ...small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








Carroll College 


Waukesha 1846 Wisconsin 
A coeducational liberal arts college em- 
phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor's assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 
and new science building. 

NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rey. Paul B. McCleave 


President 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 
A_ beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 

$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts, pre-medicine. 
music. business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCIL, President 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, iournalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Proudly Presbyterian 


Where enrollment is limited 
to 600 students who receive 
thorough. personalized training 
from a carefully selected and 
unusually well-trained faculty. 

Co-educational . . . . . Fully accredited 


An Atmosphere of Ideas 


H. Roe Bartle, President 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 





UTAH’S Co-educational 
A dited 
WESTMINSTER 9 “<< 
1875 1950 Economy 
Christian 


Robert D. Steele, President 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed.. lab, tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, "social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








Lindenwood College 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. and B.M.E. degrees. 
Arts and sciences, pre-professional and variety of 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty, thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 

F. L. McCluer, President 








QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and _ cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 

of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 





Men’s College 














The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—-Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 


write 


FRED A. WALKER, President 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio 1, Texas 
a fully accredited, coeducational Presbyterian 
University offering +. leading to three bac- 
calaureate degrees, B.A., B.S., B.M., and three 
graduate degrees, M.A., M.S. M.Ed. 


ADJUNCT SCHOOLS 
rrinity University Summer School of Foreign 
Languages, with conducted tours, in the City 
of Mexico; Seagle Colony, voice training, 
Schroon Lake, New York. 

82nd year begins September 11 
Monroe G. Everett, President 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








Preparatory School 








MONNETT 
SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


From Kindergarten 
Through 8th Grade 


Boarding School. Fully cuntiial. Of- 
fers curricular work kindergarten through 
eighth grades inclusive, music, house- 
hold arts, Christian atmosphere. Enroll- 
ment any time. Rates reasonable. For 
information catalog address: 
Cora E. Foltz, Principal 
Rensselaer, Ind. 
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National Assembly 
To Begin Monday 


Next Monday night the big event of 
the year for Presbyterian young people 
gets underway in the college town of 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

This is the Westminster Fellowship 
National Assembly. which will draw two 
thousand teen-agers and college-age young 
people to Grinnell College for a week of 
speech-making, discussion. worship, and 
getting acquainted. 

Featured in the meeting will be a 400- 
voice choir. a folk dancing festival, a 
giant exposition of Westminster Fellow- 
ship and the work of the Church, work- 
shops in religious radio, television, jour- 
nalism, and recreation, and a concert by 
Noni Espina and Flora Zarco, musicians 
and youth leaders from the Philippines. 

Church leaders and young people 
from around the world will be present to 
share their views with the delegates. 
Highlighting the week will be an evening 
worship service when the Moderator of 
the General Assembly will conduct the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Announcing the opening of the Assem- 
bly, Dr. Gilbert F. Close, Director of the 
Department of Young People’s Work of 
the Board of Christian Education. said, 
“This Assembly represents a new ap- 
proach to that which God has made 
known and is making known to be his 
will for the generation of young people 
rising to leadership in the Church in this 
mid-century period. 

“No issue in the lives of young people 
and the world will be deliberately dodged. 
Each will be faced, not in terms of the 
desires and convictions of the human be- 
ings at the Assembly, but in terms of the 
will of God as those human beings are 
enabled to see it. This means that easy 
answers will not be given. Rather. de- 
termined and dedicated young people will 
be seeking God’s answers and the strength 
to accept them.” 

Three synod delegations have 
joined for a large-scale sight-seeing trip 
of the U.S.A. en route to and from Grin- 
nell. These are the Washington, Oregon 
and Northern Idaho Youth synods. 

The three groups are traveling togeth- 
er from Seattle through Northern Idaho, 
the Montana Rockies. the “Bad Lands,” 
and the Thousand Lakes region of Minne- 
sota on their way to Grinnell. Stops in- 
clude this week’s meeting of the Washing- 
ton State Youth Synod in Spokane, and 
a visit to Presbyterian-related Macalester 
College in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Returning from Grinnell, the young 
people will tour Chicago, and the states 
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of Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tex- 
as, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
Stops will be made at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago; the House 
of Neighborly Service in San Antonio; the 
Menaul School in Albuquerque; the Gan- 
ado Indian Mission hospital; Presbyte- 
rian headquarters in Los Angeles; the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church and Cam- 
eron House in San Francisco, and San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 

Traveling under the leadership of the 
Reverend Robert R. Marquis. adviser to 
the Synod of Washington, the group will 
be divided into four sections. Faith and 
Life will provide daily devotion and pray- 
er groups and studies enroute; Steward- 
ship will arrange the tours; Fellowship will 
plan games and recreation, and Outreach 
will study mission stations to be visited. 

Each traveler will keep a notebook on 
all subjects studied at Grinnell and on the 
trip. Eighty-eight young people will be 
in the group, including some from the 
Presbytery of Alaska. 

Following a similar trip made after 
the first Westminster Fellowship National 
Assembly in 1947, fifteen young people 
from Washington Synod volunteered for 
mission service. 


George Lewis: 
Young Farmer in a Hurry 


Key figure at the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Assembly next week is a 
good-looking farm boy from Illinois who 
is completing the busiest year of his life. 

He is George Lewis, moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship National Coun- 
cil. At nineteen, George not only heads 





the youth organization of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, but four other state and na- 
tional groups. 

He is president of the Future Farmers 
of America, national youth chairman of 
the Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity campaign, Illinois moderator of 
Westminster Fellowship, and retiring pres- 
ident of the Illinois State Youth Council. 

His posts take up so much of his time 
that he has had to postpone his freshman 
year in college until this fall. 

He has had a tremendous job of pub- 
lic relations to do for the organizations he 
has headed this year. His time has been 
spent largely in travel and speech-making 
before church. farming, and school groups 
in all parts of the country. He has had 
a special interview with President Tru- 
man, dinner with United States Senators, 
and knows several state governors per- 
sonally. 

An easy, Will-Rogers-type speaker, 
George sometimes has had to make seven 
speeches a week, occasionally two a day. 
He travels by train, plane, and a Ford 
car he purchased just for the job with his 
own savings from farming enterprises. 

The young Presbyterian is an efficient 
organizer, and is credited with putting 
the interdenominational Illinois Youth 
Council on its feet. He maintains con- 
stant touch with his officers through a 
series of round robin letters, in which 
votes are taken on suggestions and action 
is determined. 

When his term as Illinois Moderator 
of Westminster Fellowship ends, George 
will leave the state organization in good 
order. There are now 166 going West- 
minster Fellowship groups in Illinois. 

As national moderator of Westminster 
Fellowship, George has everywhere 
stressed the importance of Westminster 
Fellowship in the local church. He him- 
self has always been active in the little, 











@ Personality Profile 
Lillian Darwesh 


One of the youngest music instruc- 
tors in the country, pretty Lillian 
Darwesh teaches Spanish-American 
boys and girls of the Southwest at 
the Allison-James School in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Lillian grew up in 
Metheun, Massachusetts, spent some 
time in the Near East visiting her 
father’s family in Syria and attend- 
ing the American School in Damas- 
cus. Later she attended the West- 
minster Choir College in Princeton, 
New Jersey. During summer vaca- 
tions she taught church schools, and 
took part in the Lost Colony pageant 
at Manteo, North Carolina. 














GET THIS ANNUITY... 
It may mean 


Longer Life for You — 





it will mean 


Better Life for Others! 


The Peace of Mind which comes from a 
regular income that never shrinks may 
add years to your life. Figures prove 
owners of annuities live longer. 





As a holder of an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement, you receive 
a generous check regularly, regardless of 
world conditions. 

Such checks have been issued without 
fail for more than 100 years, 

You enjoy SECURITY—SAFETY— 
SAVINGS in income tax—and, in addi- 
tion, the permanent SATISFACTION of 
making the Bible more widely available 
throughout the world. 

Send for “A Gift That Lives?’ an in- 
teresting booklet that explains the plan 
and how you can both give and receive 
generously at the same time. 
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white clapboard church built by his grand- 
father on the corner of the family farm in 
Hersman, Illinois. Under the guidance of 
Pastor Dale Robb, George took part in 
New Life visitation teams, fellowship 
projects, and the Hersman Westminster 
Fellowship. He served as moderator for 
two years and still is active in the Hers- 
man church. 

Though his picture may appear in 
two or three newspapers from Washing- 


/ton to Tokyo at the same time, George 


| 


is always modest and unassuming about 
the honors which have come his way. 
He credits his family and his pastor with 
guiding him along through posts of lead- 
ership in his church, presbytery, synod, 
and farm organizations. 

He rarely stays away from his family 














George Lewis 


very long. One of his grandmothers often 
goes on trips with him, keeping an eagle 
eye out that no one spoil him with too 
much praise. After one or two “big 
wheel” trips, George himself gets weary 
of the limelight and takes off for home to 
do some plowing. 

Seldom lost in a situation, George 
feels as much stage fright on a platform 
as would any average teen-ager. One day 
while speaking to Illinois young people 
about Christian work he asked for the 
privilege of speaking while seated. Then 


| he spoke with commanding earnestness. 





When asked what happened, he confessed 
“My knees just gave out.” 

Born in Hersman, a town with a popu- 
lation of ninety, George is the sixth of 
nine children. Most of his non-school life 
has been spent in hard work on the fam- 
ily farm, knee deep in harvests and in the 
raising of twenty purebred hogs and 
eleven milk cows. He also has a crop 
share in sixty acres of oats and corn. He 
learned to milk at the age of ten. has 
helped his family set out a wind-break of 
500 pine trees, paint the farm. pave the 
barnyard with concrete, and wire build- 
ings for electricity. 


NEWS OF YOUTH 


Scouts To Hold Religious 
Services During Jamboree 


Religion will play an important part 
in the Second National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America, which will bring 
over 47,000 Scouts to Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, next week. 

Thirty-five Protestant chaplains will 
come with Scout contingents from all 
parts of the United States. They will be 
under the leadership of the Reverend 
Donald F. Campbell of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Stamford, Connecticut. 
The chaplains will conduct morning de- 
votions in each section and will be avail- 
able for counseling and other pastoral 
services. 

During the week-long gathering, reli- 
gious services for Boy Scouts of all faiths 
will take place simultaneously. A site for 
the worship services has been selected on 
a Valley Forge hillside. 

Thirty thousand Scouts are expected 
to attend the Protestant worship service 
Sunday morning, July 2. Bishop Richard 
Raines of Indianapolis will deliver the 
sermon. 

Another highlight of the Jamboree pro- 
gram will be a convocation in recognition 
of our common heritage of religious free- 
dom, to be held Sunday evening, July 
2. It will be a dramatic and symbolic 
pageant depicting the development of 
freedom of religion on American soil. 

Responsible for providing the Protes- 
tant ministry at the Jamboree was the 
Protestant Committee on Scouting. Dr. 
Gilbert F. Close, Director of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work at the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, is chairman of the 
Committee. 


Philadelphia Young People 
Study Settlement Work 


Teen-age and college-age young people 
from eight denominations made a tour of 
settlement houses and neighborhoods in 
Philadelphia last month to find out what 
settlement needs are and what young peo- 
ple can do about them. 

The young people were representatives 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Evangelical and Reformed. 
African Methodist Episcopal, Disciples of 
Christ, and Roman Catholic Churches. 

Case workers and settlement house di- 
rectors spoke to the group about Phila- 
delphia conditions. 

As a result of the tour, the young peo- 
ple are hoping to organize activities either 
through local churches or through de- 
nominational channels. The study was 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Council 
of Churches. 

In a similar study of juvenile delin- 
quency last year, young people in a num- 
ber of Philadelphia churches became “big 
brothers” to delinquent youngsters. 
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Baliplayer’s Story 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


7 HEN IT COMEs to a picture like The 
Jackie Robinson Story, Eagle- 
Lion’s true-life story of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ phenomenal Negro baseball play- 
er, no red-blooded American can afford to 
miss it. I hope that some way can be found 
to show it everywhere in the world where 
democracy is in the balance, including, ot 
course, the USA. If I were awarding 
Oscars, I'd hand out a whole fistful for 
this picture. 

The Jackie Robinson Story has a 
lot of humorous incidents in it and a lot 
of thrills, too. Without being melodra- 
matic, it somehow gets hold of the heart- 
strings and doesn’t let go. The principal 
ingredient that makes it a really great pic- 
ture is Jackie Robinson, in the lead role, 
playing the story of his own life. There’s 
a genuineness about it that makes the 
picture almost as much of a milestone as 
the fact it portrays. Jackie was the first 
Negro to be accepted in major league 
baseball, and it’s about as rare for a pub- 
lic figure to be allowed to play himself 
in a movie of his life. Seeing him put to 
the test in Branch Rickey’s great experi- 
ment and realizing it is Jackie Robinson 
himself in there, you become a part of 
the struggle. You feel that he simply has 
to make good. This is the real thing hap- 
pening before your very eyes. 

He does make good in the best Ameri- 
can tradition, and that’s how it actually 
happened, including the run that clinched 
the pennant for the Dodgers in the last 
inning of the last game of the Series. 

The film couldn’t have been better cast. 
Jackie plays his part as naturally as if 
there hadn’t been a camera anywhere 
around. There’s a vast gentleness about 
him, and the roles of his mother, his wife, 
and his brother are played with equal 
restraint. The real burden of making this 
a documentary record of the way opposi- 
tion was overcome rests largely on Minor 
Watson in the role of Branch Rickey, 
owner of the Dodgers’ ball club. The 
scene in which he puts it squarely up to 
Jackie that he’ll have to make good with- 
out ever fighting back is one of the most 
powerful episodes in the drama. Once 
Jackie accepts the challenge, he backs 
him to the limit. There is no mincing of 
words when Branch Rickey rises to de- 
fend the right of a man to be judged on 
his merits, regardless of color or creed. 
I like what he has to say and the way he 
says it. Baseball is just about the most 
democratic thing in America, and Rickey 
knew he was fighting for a lot more than 
a Dodger pennant when he decided to hire 
his first Negro ballplayer. 

Among the more amusing scenes are 
those in which the die-hards finally rally 
‘round when their enthusiasm for superb 
JUNE 
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ball-playing gets the better of their initial 
prejudice. It’s a heart-warming picture. 
A woman seated behind me was overheard 
to say, “I haven’t been for the Dodgers, 
but I’m a Dodger fan from now on!”” Me 
too! 

It is gratifying to report that a 
move is under way to put an end to 
double features in the movie theatres. 
Film distributors suspect that double fea- 
tures and high admission fees are part of 
the reason so many former movie-goers 
prefer to sit at home and watch television. 
Personally, I find television no adequate 
substitute for the concert hall, the theatre, 
and the movie house. But I very much dis- 
like having to sit through a movie pro- 
gram two or three hours long because I 
happened to arrive part way through a 
picture I came to see. 

It may be, of course, that one of these 
days the television networks and the mo- 
tion picture distributors will come to 
terms. But having just cut to television 
length the films Kenji Comes Home and 
Second Chance (for General Assembly 
television showings in Cincinnati), I pre- 
fer my films uncut. 

Then there’s the little matter of the 
size of the television screen. There’s a 
vast difference in the impact upon the 
viewer of a picture seen in miniature and 
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AND HEARING 


one projected on a_ full-sized theatre 
screen. I have long been unhappy about 
the small screen showings of religious 
motion pictures in the churches, feeling 
that they do a great injustice to the sub- 
jects portrayed. Now, just as we are be- 
ginning to get away from that sort of 
thing, along comes television with a 
maximum direct-view picture size of 
about twenty inches. Projection television 
will gradually correct this defect (for 
those who can afford it). But I think in 
time a good many people will rediscover 
the merits of a good motion picture, 
properly presented in a theatre setting 
and at a reasonable price. 

For the present, the only place you can 
see feature films less than twenty years 
old is in the movie threatre. The TV 
addict deprives himself of a good deal by 
staying away from such current offerings 
as Francis, Cheaper by the Dozen, and 
The Reformer and the Redhead—to men- 
tion only a few. I haven’t laughed as 
much in a long time as I did when I saw 
The Reformer and the Redhead. There’s 
something infectious about the response 
of a theatre audience to an amusing pic- 
ture. It’s one of the high privileges of 
living in a democracy to foregather in a 
public place for no other purpose than to 
be entertained to the point of laughing 
out loud and without apology. 














Jackie Robinson (playing himself) faces his team-mates in club dressing-room. 
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A message from your 
WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.$.A 

























Gdonti y your CTasell to all passers-by with a 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
ROADSIDE SIGN 


The “church-by-the-side-of-the-road” plays 





an important part in American life. 





The hundreds of churches in our country which are located along the nation’s beautiful 
highways have offered much in the way of a quiet pause to the tired traveler. 

The problem of constructing and erecting a suitable roadside sign for such churches has 
presented many difficulties. Expense is a primary factor—plus the necessity for providing 
an attractive sign which will catch the motorist’s eye, yet announce its message in a digni- 
fied way. In response to many requests your Book Stores are now making available the 
attractive roadside sign pictured here, at very reasonable prices. 


The Presbyterian Church Roadside Sign measures 35” x 20”. 
and is constructed of rust-proof metal. with the lettering 
“Presbyterian Church” and a Celtic Cross on both sides in 
baked enamel. blue on a white background. It is furnished 
complete with a decorative metal bracket for attaching it to 
a post or the wail of your building. This basic sign is 
priced at only $17.95. 


Also available is a separate panel bearing the Chureli’s name 


in black on a white background, measuring 35” x 7”, PTH 
for aflixing to the top of the main sign. Priced at $12.50 SEY ! 


which includes one line of lettering (maximum of letters. SBYTER a. 2 
15 four-inch or 20 three-inch letters). gist .s ERIAy 
In addition, we can supply a smaller sign (19% x 4”) with ‘“ Vl 
a black arrow on a white background. to be attached to the 
bottom of the main sign. This is especially useful where the 
sign is placed at some distance from the church building. 
This is priced at $3.75. 





A 
CHURCH 


Or you can have a panel of similar size with special indi- 
vidualized lettering. such as the Pastor’s name. in black on 
a white background. This is priced at 312.50 which includes 
two lines of lettering (maximum of twenty letters to a line). 


Send orders and requests for more information to : 











WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
(formerly Presbyterian Book Stores) 

Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13. Calif. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Your Church and You—An Open Forum 








Christianity vs Totalitarianism 


(At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men Feb- 
ruary 10 to 12, the following essay, 
“Christianity vs Totalitarianism,” by 
Jasper Crane of Wilmington, Delaware, 
was distributed to those attending. At the 
request of a number of readers, we are 
presenting this essay, condensed for PREs- 
BYTERIAN Lire by the author.) 

—THE EDITORS 


and time, is a person created by 
God in his own image and endowed by 
Him with certain rights, including life. 
liberty, ownership, association. These 
functions or powers of the individual are 
not granted or conferred by other men 
nor can they be taken away by any hu- 
man agency; they are inherent in the 
nature of man. Without them he could 
not realize his end—to glorify God and 
enjoy Him. To do God’s will is to obey 
His laws: for all laws—physical. biologi- 
cal, social, economic. moral—are the de- 
sign of God, the will of God. “The heav- 
ens declare the glory of God: and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

Human life. existing only in the in- 
dividual and not in any grouping of men, 
is an aspect of the divine energy. “For 
thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor.” “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” 

Liberty is the individual person’s con- 
trol of himself. his freedom of choice. his 
responsibility for his own actions. Free 
will is the trait distinguishing the human 
being from all other creatures. It is in- 
alienable. Slavery attempts to suppress 
liberty but is in conflict with reality. 

Freedom, which is a condition external 
to the individual, is the absence of force 
to coerce the individual: with it he is un- 
restricted, except for not harming others, 
in worship. speech. writing, enjoyment of 
all of his faculties. Freedom is the en- 
vironment in which man’s self control 
thrives, his personality develops. ‘For 
what is freedom but the unfettered use of 
all the powers that God for use has 
given?” (Coleridge) 


Ms: LIVING ON THE EARTH in space 


No Mass Liberty 


Personal responsibility is the indis- 
pensable condition for ethics. There is 
no mass liberty, no group control of the 
individual self. Free choice by the in- 
dividual is requisite to appreciate the 
moral law and to act by it. Without lib- 
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erty there is no right and wrong, no mean- 
ing to the Ten Commandments or to 
Christ’s commandments “to love the Lord 
thy God” and “thy neighbor as thyself.” 
If human will were not free, how could 
there be any significance to love! “But 
who so looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein . . . this 
man shall be blessed in his doing.” 

Human rights include the ownership 
of property and the responsibility to man- 
age it faithfully. This involves the private 
possession and management of tools, 
sometimes known as “capitalism.” The 
denial of the right of ownership is the 
precise condition of bondage. ‘Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hand. . .:” and “give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship. . . .” 

So from this concept, so little under- 
stood, of the nature of man there emerges 
the dignity of human personality. Man is 
seen to be, not a particle of the mass, but 
an individual endowed with divine life 
energy, self-controlling, knowing good and 
evil, choosing, thinking, planning, man- 
aging, growing, loving, aspiring. 

All men are created equal, not identical 
or even similar in tastes, abilities, capaci- 
ties. but rather of infinite variation. They 
are equally human, equally endowed with 
inalienable rights, equally children of God. 
As children of the same Father. all men 
are brothers. We rightly speak, therefore. 
of the brotherhood of man. regardless of 
race, creed, nationality, or economic con- 
dition, and unceasing effort should be ex- 
erted by voluntary methods to make 
brotherhood more genuine. The use of 
coercion for the purpose of doing good to 
others contradicts the very concept of 
equality. Even the mention of “classes” 
is a disservice to the idea of brotherhood. 


Free Men Cooperate 


It is. therefore, natural for mankind 
to cooperate; it is against human nature 
to quarrel and hate. In freedom, that es- 
sential environment, people work togeth- 
er, help each other, honor and respect 
their fellows, are bound by ties of affec- 
tion to one another. Here may be cited 
the voluntary associations in a free coun- 
try—the churches and other religious in- 
stitutions, the private schools and colleges, 
the organizations of different kinds in 
commerce and industry, the service 
groups, the many thousands of societies, 
clubs, and associations of various kinds 
and with so many purposes, the welfare 
institutions of all sorts, the missionary 
enterprises, and all the numerous works 


of charity. This outstanding phenomenon 
of American life, so different from the 
practice in other lands, demonstrates the 
innate cooperativeness of man when al- 
lowed to function in a free society. 

The complex of relationships between 
persons constitutes human society. If all 
people knew God’s will and acted in ac- 
cordance with it, no one would use force 
upon any other person and human society 
would be perfect. In the approach to this 
ideal and in a condition of freedom, but 
not otherwise, justice becomes as actual- 
ity. Peace prevails. 

But evil exists. No one is righteous. 
Some persons molest others, kill them, 
steal their property, interfere with their 
liberty, attack them with lies. They 
cannot be stopped from their evil doing. 
Crimes cannot be prevented by force, but 
to discourage violations of law and deter 
the wrong doing of a minority and there- 
by to restrain them from infringing on 
the rights of other persons in society, an 
instrument of force is needed in space 
and time. A government is set up and em- 
powered to use force, which is known as 
police power; “Government is organized 
force” (Woodrow Wilson). 


Government For The People 


The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserted: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident. that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights. 
that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.”’ And 
the United States of America was formed 
essentially to “secure the Blessings of 
Liberty, to ourselves and our Posterity.” 
For the first time in history, a govern- 
ment of strictly limited powers was es- 
tablished by the Constitution for the 
United States of America. To make more 
certain that the government would not 
usurp undesirable powers, the first ten 
amendments, known as the Bill of Rights. 
were adopted to guarantee the rights of 
the people and to reserve all powers, not 
specifically delegated to the United States. 
to the states, or to the people. The signifi- 
cance of the American form of government 
is that it was fashioned in accordance 
with the nature of man. It was pre- 
ceded by Christian preaching and devel- 
oped in conformity with religious truth. 

Also uniquely, there was separation of 
Church and State and the free exercise 
of religious belief and observance. Fur- 
thermore, recognizing that liberty is 
indivisible, free competitive enterprise be- 
came the accepted order of economic ac- 
tivity. The freedom of the market place 
was acknowledged. Monopoly and_ re- 
strictive practices were declared to be 
injurious to freedom. There naturally en- 
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| Insurance is likely to be sur- 
rounded with an air of mystery. 
Even preachers find themselves 
puzzled when they read literature 
aimed at selling policies. 
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The Mastery of Mysleyy 


This need not be your experience. The 
Fund believes it can transform a mysti- 
fied prospect into a satisfied customer. It 
encourages questing friends to seek an- 
swers to all kinds of questions. 


Prove this by writing to 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


ORGANIZATION PROVIDING LIFE 
PROTESTANT MINISTERS 


Alexander Mackie, President 
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Chartered by the Penns in 1759 
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Chicago Office 
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who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
No obligation. 


$100, offered every day. 


Send for FREE DETAILS. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
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® Lighting Fixtures 
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Embroideries 

® Silver 


Inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
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Give an 
OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 
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sued at an accelerating pace the greatest 
advance in civilization in all human his- 
tory. 

Other peoples have attempted in vary- 
ing degrees, but none so accurately or suc- 
cessfully as Americans, to set up institu- 
tions in conformity with the true nature 
of man. At all times and all places greater 
freedom has resulted in mightier release 
of energy, increased production of goods 
and services, higher attainments in the 
arts, more opportunities in the pursuit of 
happiness, and progress towards the reali- 
zation of man’s end. 

Yet the contrary and irreconcilable 
view is widely held that man is merely a 
particle of the mass, that the individual 
is negligible and the group all important. 
This is the idea of collectivism, more an- 
cient than individualism and occurring in 
different gradation, the subordination of 
the members to the family, of the kinfolk 
to the tribe. of subjects to the state, of 
the population to the all powerful govern- 
ment. Its various manifestations include 
Communism. socialism, facism, interven- 
tionism., the welfare state. All have the 
central notion that the individual can be 
and should be controlled in large measure 
by others. This pagan concept disregards 
human personality, flouts the rights of 
man, denies his spiritual nature; it postu- 
lates a mechanistic universe. 

Freedom or Collectivism 

This fallacy has lately been sweeping 
the world, bringing by force or guile the 
great majority of mankind under the sway 
of collectivist rule. It appears in benevo- 
lent guise among peoples who have long 
cherished freedom. Men first accept ma- 
terial rewards from the state. They then 
come to demand housing, medical care, 
social security. They except state-man- 
aged prosperity and the fulfi!iment of all 
the other promises, illusory though they 
are, of collectivism. That set of ideas and 
practices. manifested in increasing cen- 
tralized authority and operating through 
excessive taxation, destroys self reliance 
and initiative, banishes voluntary coop- 
eration and compassion, curtails energy. 
leads to slavery, degradation, and war. 

The conflict is world wide. The strug- 
gle to establish and maintain institutions 
to safeguard human dignity and individ- 
ual liberty is revolutionary. Entrenched 
power must be overturned. superstition 
cast out, the truth proclaimed. It is a mis- 
sionary enterprise to the minds and hearts 
of all mankind. Those who reject authori- 
tative rule in politics or religion, who be- 
lieve in freedom and the rights of man 
under the laws of God. will carry their 
faith to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
They invoke the leadership of Christ— 
“To give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, to guide 
our feet into the way of peace.” 

—Jasper Crane 
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Joel’s Invention 


By RUTH and BERNARD IKELER 


Gaver” BERTHA SAID. She mopped her 
.) forehead with the hem of her apron. 

“But it won’t take much time.” Joel 
said. “I can find out in a minute whether 
my invention works if you’ll—” 

“I’ve got no time to talk, young man, 
especially through two tin cans and a 
piece of string. There'll be folks from 
your father’s office to dinner tonight, and 
it’s going to take all my morning and all 
my afternoon.” 

“Ok, ok,” Joel murmured. He picked 
up his cans from the kitchen table. No 
use trying to get Bertha to help. 

Cans tucked carefully under his arm, 
Joel went down to the basement, where 
he had his laboratory. He put the cans 
on the shelf above his worktable. Then 
he sat down in his easy chair—the one 
he used for deep thinking—and propped 
his feet on a pile of old magazines. 

Joel ran a hand through his short, red 
hair. To test a tin can telephone, you 
had to have someone on the other end. 
You needed an assistant. 

Bell, Edison—all the great inventors— 
had had assistants. Joel had none. At 
least, he had none at the moment. 

Oh, Dad would help on Saturday, but 
Saturday was five days off. Mother would 
help tomorrow, when she wouldn’t be 
busy with the dinner party. Bertha might 
find a spare minute around six o'clock. 

But an inventor needed an assistant im- 
mediately—not tomorrow, or next week. 

Joel wrinkled his brow and rubbed his 
chin. Suddenly, he blinked. How about 
the fellow next door? Joel didn’t really 
know him— Joel and his parents had 
moved into the neighborhood only a 
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month ago, and he hadn’t taken time to 
make any friends yet. But it ought to be 
pretty easy to get acquainted with a boy 
who lived just across the hedge. 

With a leap that shook every test tube 
and bottle in the laboratory, Joel disap- 
peared through the door. 

He jumped the hedge and ran along the 
path to where Sam—the fellow next door 
—was down on hands and knees, digging 
for earthworms. Sam looked up casually. 
“Hi,” he said. 

“Hi!” Joel said. 
Joel.” 

Sam found a worm and dropped it into 
his bait can. “Mine’s Sam,” he said. 

Joel waited for Sam to get up and 
shake hands. Sam didn’t—he went on 
breaking the clod of earth he held in his 
hand. 

“T wonder,” Joel said, “whether you'd 
care to come over to my place.” 

“What for?” Sam asked, glancing up 
suspiciously. Joel saw that Sam had a 
freckled nose and a square jaw. 

“Ever hear of Alexander Graham Bell?” 
Joel asked. 

Sam found another worm. He dropped 
it in his bait can. “Sure,” he said, “he 
was the fellow that invented the tele- 
phone.” 

“I’ve invented a telephone, too,” Joel 
said, “that is, I read about one in a book 
and made it—except I don’t know for 
sure that it works.” 

Sam was still poking for worms. 

“We can be just like Bell. see? That 
is, you can be like his assistant. I can be 
like Bell, the—” 

“Wait a minute,’ Sam said. “I don't 


“Uh—my name’s 
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want to be an assistant. I’m going fish- 
ing.” 

“Ok.” said Joel. “I came over to make 
friends with you. If you don’t want to be 
friends, say so and I’ll—” 

Sam stood up. “I didn’t say anything 
about not wanting to be friends. I just 
said I didn’t want to be your assistant.” 

“Ok—don’t!” Sam said. He turned and 
walked toward the hedge. 

But before he leaped over the hedge 
into his own yard, he stopped. His face 
was prickling with shame. 

He understood what Sam had meant— 
and Sam was right. Oh, Sam hadn’t both- 
ered to shake hands, and he hadn’t been 
very ready to talk. But that wasn’t half 
so bad as what Joel himself had done— 
practically come right out and said that 
Sam couldn’t be anything but the as- 
sistant. 

“How stupid can you be?” Joel asked 
himself. “Where do I get the idea I’m 
a big scientist and Sam can only be an 
assistant? What makes me think my 
telephone is so important and Sam’s fish- 
ing is nothing at all?” 


( | RINNING SHEEPISHLY, Joel walked back 
to Sam. “I see what you mean, Sam,” he 
said. He ran a hand through his red hair 
and shifted from one foot to the other. 

“T got an idea,” Sam said. “How about 
you going fishing with me this morning? 
I like to go fishing in the morning, but 
maybe I could help you with the experi- 
ment this afternoon.” 

Sam was a pretty good fellow. Joel 
wished he’d got around to talking with 
him a long time ago. 

“Can 1 borrow a pole from you, Sam?” 

“Sure, pal,” Sam said. 
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EVERY HOME PLAN 


Every Home Plan 
Fixes $1.00 Rate for 
All Member Families 


One dollar per year per resident 
contributing family is the subscrip- 
tion rate for Presbyterian churches 
entering PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s Every 
Home Plan 

The General Assembly voted to 
participate in this co-operative en- 
terprise with the local churches by 
providing the balance of funds 
needed to publish the paper, main- 
taining the same high standards of 
editorial content and universal ap- 
peal. 

The beginning date of the Plan 
was set for June 15, 1950. Four 
churches took immediate steps to 
enter. Within forty-eight hours after 
the General Assembly adopted the 
Every Home Plan, twenty-three elders 
or pastors pledged their churches to 
participate. 

The details of the Plan will inter- 
est pastors, church officers consider- 
ing the Plan for their congregations, 
and any present subscribers whose 
churches enter the Plan. 

Information and subscription forms 
may be requested from the Promo- 
tion Department. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
321 South Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pennsylvania. 


No Maximum Number 


The number of resident contribu- 
ting families is the minimum number 
required for participation in the 
Plan. A church is. of course, wel- 
come to provide a larger list, in- 
cluding non-residents. non-contribu- 
tors, and persons considering church 
membership. The magazine will pro- 
vide a bond with these people. 

Payment Schedule 

When the Plan is in full swing in 
1951, payments will be required as 
follows: the church pays 50 percent 
of its total cost when it submits the 
list of families. It pays the remaining 
50 percent four months later. This 
rule, however, will not go into effect 
until January 1, 1951. 


Special Arrangements for 1950 


A church wishing to enter the 
Plan immediately upon its estab- 
lishment on June 15, 1950, may find 


no provision for this item in its 
1950 budget. Therefore, a more flex- 
ible payment schedule has been pro- 
vided for churches enrolling in 1950. 

If it is impossible for a church to 
pay any part of the subscription cost 
this year, it may enroll now and post- 
pone payment until after February, 
1951. 


Provision For Present 
Subscribers 


When a church enters the names 
of all its contributing resident fami- 
lies, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE will discover 
that some of these persons are al- 


ready subscribers. PRESBYTERIAN 





HUGH FVAN EVANS 


“PRESBYTERIAN LiFeE’s Every Home 
Plan is one of the truly encouraging 
actions of the 162nd General As- 
sembly,” was the comment of Mod- 
erator Hugh I. Evans, pastor of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. Evans, presiding at the time 
the Assembly established the Plan, 
took the opportunity to ask that 
Westminster be considered the num- 
ber one church in the Every Home 
Plan. He stated that he heard of 
the Plan in preliminary discussions 
in the Board of National Missions, 
took up the matter with his elders 
and trustees, and had their pledge 
to participate if the Assembly estab- 
lished the plan. 

“Now that we have a plan,” he 
said, “whereby any church can af- 
ford to have PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
sent to every member family, we 
can look forward to an increasingly 
interested and active constituency. 

“When all the people of a church 
read our Church magazine there 
will be in that church more New 
Life, increased attendance, and a 
New Day of awakened concern.” 





Lire will send such a person a credit 
memo for the money value of the 
unused portion of his subscription. 
He may use the credit memo to: (1) 
help his church meet the cost of the 
Every Home Plan by giving the 
credit memo to his church treasurer 
who will submit it to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire as part of the next payment for 
the Plan; (2) instruct PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire to send copies of the magazine 
to a designated friend for the un- 
used time of his subscription; or (3) 
request a cash refund from Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE. 


Sources Of Fund For The Plan 


The current expense budget of the 
church is the normal source of funds 
for the Every Home Plan. It is sug- 
gested that the session meet to de- 
termine the desirability of entering 
the Plan, taking into account the 
promise it gives of increased attend- 
ance, deepened spiritual concern, and 
added support for the church. The 
session may then submit the Plan to 
the trustees for adoption as a cur- 
rent expense item. 

The church will want to discover 
ways of reimbursing its treasury for 
this new expense. It may be desir- 
able to call special attention to its 
presence in the current expense budg- 
et, asking that each family add $1 
to its accustomed giving. This will 
be especially helpful at Every Mem- 
ber Canvass time. The church which 
prints its own pledge card may add a 
line at the bottom, saying: “It is 
understood that one dollar of my 
contribution is for my subscription 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE.” 


A Cooperative Enterprise 

The General Assembly’s share of 
the cost of the Plan has already been 
provided. Since this is a co-operative 
enterprise between the General As- 
sembly and the congregation, the 
church should discover the funds in 
sources other than its benevolence 
budget. 

The regular published subscrip- 
tion rate for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is 
now $2.00 per year. Until each 
church enters the Every Home Plan, 
it is urged to conduct a vigorous can- 
vass for individual subscriptions at 
this rate. Renewals for individuals 
whose churches are not in the Plan 
will now be $2.00 per year. 
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